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HEARING TO REVIEW U.S. INTERNATIONAL 
FOOD AID PROGRAMS 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 24, 2015 

House of Representatives, 
Committee on Agriculture, 

Washington, D.C. 

The Committee met, pursuant to call, at 10:01 a.m., in Room 
1300 of the Longworth House Office Building, Hon. K. Michael 
Conaway [Chairman of the Committee] presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Conaway, Lucas, Gibbs, Aus- 
tin Scott of Georgia, Crawford, Gibson, Hartzler, Benishek, 
LaMalfa, Davis, Yoho, Walorski, Allen, Best, Rouzer, Abraham, 
Moolenaar, Newhouse, Peterson, David Scott of Georgia, Walz, 
McGovern, DelBene, Vela, Lujan Grisham, Kuster, Nolan, Kirk- 
patrick, Aguilar, Plaskett, Adams, Graham, and Ashford. 

Staff present: Bart Fischer, Caleb Crosswhite, Callie McAdams, 
Carly Reedholm, Haley Graves, John Goldberg, Matt Schertz, Mol- 
lie Wilken, Scott C. Graves, Andy Baker, Liz Friedlander, and Ni- 
cole Scott. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. K. MICHAEL CONAWAY, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM TEXAS 

The Chairman. Good morning. This hearing of the Committee on 
Agriculture regarding a review of the U.S. international food aid 
programs, will come to order. I have asked David Scott, the gen- 
tleman from Georgia, to open us with a prayer. David? 

Mr. David Scott of Georgia. Thank you. Dear Heavenly Father, 
we come before your throne of grace to first of all give thanks. We 
thank You so much for the many blessings that You bestow upon 
us, so many blessings, dear Heavenly Father. We do not even know 
the blessings that You give to us every single day. We thank You 
for the gift of being able to be selected by the people of this nation 
to serve here in Congress, and we ask that You pour down your 
wisdom, your Spirit, that we keep humble hearts and open minds 
to do your will and the will of the people of the United States of 
America. And these are the blessings we ask in your Son, Jesus 
Christ’s name. Amen. 

The Chairman. Thank you, David. I appreciate our witnesses 
being here this morning. For over 6 decades, the United States has 
played a leading role in global efforts to alleviate hunger and mal- 
nutrition and to enhance food security through international food 
aid. Today’s hearing marks the beginning of the Committee’s work 
to review these efforts. 


( 1 ) 
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As we begin this process, it is important that we start off with 
an overview, so I am grateful that representatives from the respec- 
tive agencies charged with implementing these programs are able 
to testify before us today. 

By 2050, the world’s population is expected to grow by 30 per- 
cent, from approximately seven billion to nine billion people. Like- 
wise, demand for food is projected to grow by as much as 60 per- 
cent. A significant portion of this growth will occur in some of the 
world’s poorest countries. These projections not only underscore the 
importance of reviewing the efficiency of these programs in achiev- 
ing their stated objectives, but also the importance of maintaining 
broad support for the programs. While we rightly focus on trying 
to achieve world food security, ultimately eliminating the need for 
food aid altogether, the fact remains that hundreds of millions of 
people around the globe remain hungry, placing unlimited demand 
on food aid resources. On behalf of the people these programs are 
intended to help, it is critically important that we ensure that 
these programs are working as intended. 

Agricultural commodities grown by our farmers here at home 
have been a core component of U.S. international food aid pro- 
grams for over 60 years now. That said, I am aware of the contin- 
ued calls for additional reform to these programs. Title II of the 
Food for Peace Act in particular. However, the balance struck in 
the most recent farm bill shows the agricultural community’s rec- 
ognition of those concerns. It is prudent that we monitor the out- 
come of these added flexibilities over the life of the farm bill to get 
a better sense of what is working and what needs to be improved. 

I fear it is shortsighted to charge ahead with efforts to transition 
Title II into a program virtually indistinguishable from the cash as- 
sistance programs already provided for by the Foreign Assistance 
Act. This is especially the case given GAO’s concern with the integ- 
rity of those cash-based programs, including vulnerability in coun- 
terfeiting, diversion, fraud, and misuse. 

I also share similar concerns regarding negotiations that cir- 
cumvent the traditional agricultural community, an instrumental 
part of the coalition responsible for the proud legacy of global food 
aid. Any additional food aid reforms should be debated in an open 
and transparent manner and should be debated in the context of 
developing the next farm bill. I hold the same view when it comes 
to discussions about whole-of-government approaches to global food 
security. Agriculture must be an integral part of those discussions. 
Those advocating reform often talk about the importance of having 
a variety of tools in the toolbox. It seems to me that the current 
slate of international food aid programs provides just that. Today 
I look forward to hearing from the agency witnesses on why that 
may or may not be the case, and I hope that each of us gains a 
better understanding of these important programs. 

Again, thank you for being here today, and I look forward to con- 
tinuing to work together on this review. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Conaway follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Hon. K. Michael Conaway, a Representative in 
Congress from Texas 

For over 6 decades, the United States has played a leading role in global efforts 
to alleviate hunger and malnutrition and to enhance food security through inter- 
national food aid. Today’s hearing marks the beginning of the Committee’s work to 
review those efforts. 

As we begin this process, it is important that we start off with an overview, so 
I am grateful that representatives from the respective agencies charged with imple- 
menting these programs are able to testify before us today. 

By 2050, the world’s population is expected to grow by 30 percent — from approxi- 
mately seven billion to nine billion people. Likewise, demand for food is projected 
to grow by as much as 60 percent. A significant portion of this growth will occur 
in some of the world’s poorest countries. These projections not only underscore the 
importance of reviewing the efficiency of these programs in achieving their stated 
objectives, but also the importance of maintaining broad support for these programs. 
While we rightly focus on tr 3 dng to achieve global food security — ultimately elimi- 
nating the need for food aid altogether — the fact remains that hundreds of millions 
of people around the globe remain hungry, placing unlimited demand on food aid 
resources. On behalf of the people these programs are intended to help, it is criti- 
cally important that we ensure that these programs are working as intended. 

Agricultural commodities grown by our farmers here at home have been a core 
component of U.S. international food aid programs for over 60 years now. That said, 
I am aware of the continued calls for additional reform to these programs — title II 
of the Food for Peace Act in particular. However, the balance struck in the most 
recent farm bill shows the agricultural community’s recognition of those concerns. 
It is prudent that we monitor the outcome of this added flexibility over the life of 
the farm bill to get a better sense of what is working and what needs to be im- 
proved. 

I fear it is shortsighted to charge ahead with efforts to transition Title H into a 
program virtually indistinguishable from the cash assistance programs already pro- 
vided for by the Foreign Assistance Act. This is especially the case given GAO’s con- 
cerns with the integrity of those cash-based programs, including vulnerability to 
counterfeiting, diversion, fraud, and misuse. 

I also share similar concerns regarding negotiations that circumvent the tradi- 
tional agricultural community — an instrumental part of the coalition responsible for 
the proud legacy of global food aid. Any additional food aid reforms should be de- 
bated in an open and transparent manner and should be debated in the context of 
developing the next farm bill. I hold the same view when it comes to discussions 
about whole-of-government approaches to global food security; agriculture must be 
an integral part of those discussions. 

Those advocating reform often talk about the importance of having “a variety of 
tools in the toolbox.” It seems to me that the current slate of international food aid 
programs provides just that. Today I look forward to hearing from the agency wit- 
nesses on why that may or may not be the case, and hope that each of us gains 
a better understanding of these important programs. 

Again, thank you all for being here today, and I look forward to continuing to 
work with you throughout this review process. 

I now yield to the Ranking Member for any remarks he would like to make. 

The Chairman. I now yield to the Ranking Member for any com- 
ments he would like to make. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. COLLIN C. PETERSON, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM MINNESOTA 

Mr. Peterson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. For more than 60 
years, the United States has been a leader in providing food for 
those in need around the world. Partnering with private organiza- 
tions, mailers, and shippers, the United States has delivered more 
than $80 billion in international food aid since World War II. 

The 2014 Farm Bill continued our commitment to providing glob- 
al food aid by making several improvements to U.S. food aid pro- 
grams, specifically the farm bill increased flexibility in the use of 
section 202(e) funds including cash-based assistance and placed 
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special focus on the types and quality of agriculture commodities 
donated as food aid. 

I look forward to hearing from today’s witnesses on how these 
changes are being implemented, and while the 2014 Farm Bill 
made important improvements to food aid programs, some in Con- 
gress have proposed additional reforms. I have said repeatedly that 
reopening the farm bill is a bad idea, and I will oppose any effort 
to change the farm bill provisions outside of the reauthorization 
process. 

I do think it is important for the Committee to continue over- 
sight of the farm bill implementation, learn more about how these 
programs are working, and what changes if any may be needed in 
the next farm bill. 

So again, thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I yield back. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Collin. The chair would request that 
other Members submit their opening statements for the record so 
that the witnesses may begin their testimony and to ensure there 
is ample time for our questions. 

I would like to welcome our witnesses to the table today. We 
have Mr. Phil Karsting, Administrator of the Foreign Agricultural 
Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture here in Washington, D.C., 
and Mr. Thomas Staal, Acting Assistant Administrator, Bureau for 
Democracy, Conflict and Humanitarian Assistance, U.S. Agency for 
International Development here in Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Karsting, the floor is yours for your opening comments. 

STATEMENT OF PHILIP C. KARSTING, ADMINISTRATOR, 

FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF 

AGRICULTURE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Mr. Karsting. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and Members of the 
Committee. I am pleased to come before you to discuss USDA inter- 
national food aid and capacity-building programs, and I am pleased 
to do so with my colleague and partner from USAID. 

Our agencies, along with others, work side by side to combat 
global hunger and increased food security through the whole-of-gov- 
ernment Feed the Future Initiative. My formal testimony has been 
submitted for the record, and I welcome an opportunity to discuss 
it later in the hearing. I would like to use the time you have given 
me right now to make a handful of points. 

First, I want to acknowledge that the United States is the 
world’s leading food assistance provider. In Fiscal Year 2013, the 
U.S. Government provided $1.7 billion in food aid, which is the 
equivalent of 1.4 million metric tons to more than 46.2 million 
beneficiaries in 56 countries. My agency, the Foreign Agricultural 
Service, operates a number of key food aid and capacity-building 
programs that have been authorized by Congress, and I would like 
to describe them briefly. 

First is the Food for Progress Program which was established in 
1985. This is the cornerstone of USDA efforts to support sustain- 
able agricultural markets in developing nations. Under Food for 
Progress, U.S. agricultural commodities have generally been do- 
nated and monetized. The proceeds are used to fund projects which 
improve market systems and trade capacity. 
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The second critical program is the McGovern-Dole Food for Edu- 
cation and Child Nutrition Program, otherwise known as McGov- 
ern-Dole. It provides commodities and technical assistance for 
school feeding programs and maternal and child nutrition. I have 
seen first-hand, most recently in Laos, in the Sekong Province, how 
these programs are making a difference. 

Third is the Cochran Fellowship Program. This is one of our sig- 
nature exchange programs. It helps emerging leaders in developing 
countries cultivate skills and expertise so they can improve trade 
linkages with the United States and other trading partners. Coch- 
ran Fellows study everything from agribusiness to zoonotic disease 
treatment and prevention. 

Fourth, I want to mention the Norman E. Borlaug International 
Agricultural Science and Technology Fellowship Program. This pro- 
gram promotes food security and economic growth by educating a 
new generation of agricultural scientists from developing nations. 
And I should point out that the benefits run in both directions. A 
2011 Borlaug Fellow from Morocco has played a key role in upgrad- 
ing laboratories at home for better pest management and more ef- 
fective control of viruses and bacteria. His Borlaug program col- 
leagues and mentors at Texas A&M Kingsville are testing Moroc- 
can water conservation and drip irrigation techniques to improve 
Rio Red grapefruit production in south Texas. 

We are also preparing to implement at USDA new authorities in- 
cluded in the 2014 Farm Bill for which I thank you. This Local and 
Regional Procurement Program builds on a pilot from the 2008 
Farm Bill. Under the pilot, USDA demonstrated and reported to 
Congress that food assistance could, in many cases, be provided 
more economically and faster with some combination of local and 
regional procurement. USDA’s 2016 budget proposes $20 million in 
funding for the new LRP program which we think would support 
three to four development programs. 

My prepared testimony is packed with details and numbers. It 
points out, for instance, that FAS is currently overseeing nearly 
$637 million in Food for Progress programming in 23 countries. It 
talks about what we are doing in Jordan to improve water con- 
servation and help relieve the challenges presented by 620,000 Syr- 
ian refugees. 

To pull all these programs together, I want to give you a quick 
example of how USDA programs operate in a unified approach to 
food security. In Honduras, the agricultural sector stands as the 
top source of income for the poor. More than 1.7 million 
Hondurans, or 65 percent of the population, live below the national 
poverty line with more than 20 percent living on $1.25 a day. At 
the request of the Honduran Government under the Food for 
Progress Program, proceeds of 30,000 metric tons of corn and 
18,000 of soybean meal will be used to improve agricultural produc- 
tivity, enhance farmers’ skills, and strengthen trade and agricul- 
tural products. A portion of the funds will go toward follow-on 
training and food safety and market information systems. This 
work dovetails with the 2014 Cochran program where we trained 
Honduran participants on methods of identifying foodborne dis- 
eases. Combined, the Food for Progress agreements and the Coch- 
ran training will help Hondurans apply appropriate sanitary and 
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phytosanitary measures to exports as well as imports, including 
those from the United States. 

Cocoa and coffee are important for Honduras, and the Food for 
Progress Program has worked with both to help lead a renaissance 
in cocoa production. The combined effects of hurricanes, disease 
outbreak, and low prices brought cocoa cultivation in Honduras to 
the brink of extinction. Food for Progress advisors identified prom- 
ising native plant varieties and trained farmers in grafting tech- 
niques to reproduce new trees. The program is supporting more 
than 2,500 acres of fine cocoa, and with USDA’s support, there are 
plans for significant additional growth. The revitalized cocoa plan- 
tations are also replenishing deforested areas. Building on the suc- 
cess, the World Cocoa Foundation is now accepting applications 
under the auspices of the Borlaug Fellowship Program for a num- 
ber of Latin American countries including Honduras. Borlaug’s 
Global Cocoa Initiative supports participants with skills and knowl- 
edge to help their countries become more competitive in producing 
and exporting cocoa and cocoa products. 

Finally, USDA’s McGovern-Dole is at work in Honduras as well 
in assisting children in the Western Highlands. Nearly V 2 of the 
children in this region are stunted by malnutrition, and because of 
a shortage of middle schools, only 63 percent of students continue 
to the seventh grade. Since 2012, this 3 year project has provided 
17 million school meals to upwards of 53,000 students in over 1,000 
schools. Our implementing partners report that student attendance 
is up to 98 percent, and reading competency has improved measur- 
ably. To complement our McGovern-Dole efforts, in 2013 USDA 
began a Cochran program enabling Honduran officials to determine 
which type of school feeding program best fits their individual cir- 
cumstances. 

From farm to port, from nutrition to food safety, from helping 
farmers to feeding children, USDA has used the full force of its re- 
sources to improve food security in Honduras and in developing 
countries around the world. 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify. USDA appreciates the 
support of this Committee for our food assistance and capacity- 
building programs. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Karsting follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Philip C. Karsting, Administrator, Foreign 

Agricultural Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the Committee, I am pleased to come before you today 
to discuss U.S. international food aid and capacity building programs with my col- 
league and partner, Thomas Staal, of the U.S. Agency for International Develop- 
ment (USAID). The U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) endeavors to strategi- 
cally utilize our programs, in concert with programs of all U.S. agencies, in the Ad- 
ministration’s efforts to combat global hunger and increase food security through the 
whole-of-government. Feed the Future initiative. 

In addressing the global food security challenge, the United States is the world’s 
leading food assistance provider. In Fiscal Year (FY) 2013, the U.S. Government 
provided $1.7 billion of food aid, or 1.4 million metric tons (MT) of food, to more 
than 46.2 million beneficiaries in 56 countries. 

USDA Current Food Aid and Capacity-Building Programs 

I welcome the opportunity to talk about not only what USDA food aid and capac- 
ity building programs deliver, but how they can deliver more with modest, proposed 
change and the judicious use of the funding requested for Fiscal Year (FY) 2016. 
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USDA programs established by Congress include: the Food for Progress program 
(FFPr), the McGovern-Dole International Food for Education and Child Nutrition 
Program (McGovern-Dole), the Cochran Fellowship Program (Cochran), and the 
Norman E. Borlaug International Agricultural Science and Technology Fellowship 
Program (Borlaug). USDA also looks forward to implementing in FY 2016 the new 
Local and Regional Purchase (LRP) program. We appreciate the food aid reform in 
the 2014 Farm Bill, which included authorization of the new LRP program and 
flexibilities to the P.L. 83-480 Title II, Food for Peace program that provide USAID 
options to help achieve more sustainable results and reach about 600,000 more peo- 
ple annually. 

If you have not done so already, I encourage Members to visit USDA and USAID 
project sites around the world to see the impact of providing U.S. food assistance, 
improving nutrition, increasing school attendance, and building agricultural and 
trade capacity. 

The Feed the Future initiative has strengthened our programming and coordina- 
tion among Federal agencies. Importantly, the collaboration is not just in Wash- 
ington. As Administrator of the Foreign Agricultural Service (FAS), I see firsthand 
the benefit of FAS attaches collaborating in embassies around the world with col- 
leagues from USAID, the State Department, the Department of Commerce, the Of- 
fice of the U.S. Trade Representative, the Millennium Challenge Corporation, and 
numerous other agencies. Our implementing partners, including U.S. private vol- 
untary organizations (PVOs) and the United Nations food agencies, bring expertise 
and talent that directly address global food security efforts. Drawing on the wealth 
of agricultural expertise throughout USDA and in U.S. land-grant universities, our 
programs assist developing countries around the world address agricultural produc- 
tivity, malnutrition, and trade challenges. 

Food for Progress Program 

Since Congress established the Food for Progress program in 1985, it has been 
a cornerstone of USDA’s efforts to support sustainable agricultural production in de- 
veloping nations that are committed to free enterprise in the agriculture sector. 
USDA can enter into agreements with developing country governments, private vol- 
untary organizations (PVOs), nonprofit agricultural organizations, cooperatives, and 
intergovernmental organizations. 

In FY 2014, FFPr provided 195.9 MT of U.S. commodities valued at $79.7 million. 
FFPr projects funded in previous years continue to operate throughout the world. 
Currently, FAS oversees $636.69 million in programming in 23 countries that were 
funded in 2011-2015. For FY 2016, FAS expects to announce solicitations in the 
next few weeks for our agreements. We also have the ability to respond to requests 
by governments. 

For example, at the request of the Government of Jordan, USDA announced last 
month an agreement to provide 100,000 MT of U.S. wheat, valued at approximately 
$25 million. The Jordanian Government will use proceeds from the sale of the com- 
modities to improve the country’s agricultural productivity, specifically through 
water conservation (over 20 percent of Jordanians are water insecure). As one of our 
most steadfast partners in the Middle East, the Government of Jordan will be able 
to access the expertise of USDA to improve its agricultural productivity and there- 
fore relieve some of the economic burden that it is facing as a result of nearly 
630,000 refugees from Syria living in Jordan. 

This latest 2015 agreement builds off a previous FFPr project, where $10.6 million 
of proceeds from the sale of donated U.S. wheat are helping fund the construction 
of the Al-Karak Dam located in the southern region of the Jordan Valley. Once com- 
pleted, this project will help support economic growth and job creation in the agri- 
cultural sector by increasing agricultural productivity through water conservation 
and stewardship. 

In Liberia, FFPr is helping to revitalize the cocoa sector with funding through the 
sale of 11,900 MT of donated U.S. rice. Following Liberia’s civil war, abandoned 
cocoa plantations were infected with black pod disease. In 2010, USDA began a 
FFPr grant with a PVO to help producers in Liberia establish sustainable cocoa 
trees to expand both production and market opportunities. The project established 
nurseries for farmers to access high-yielding hybrid seedlings and high-quality 
plants. In 2008, prior to the project, farmers produced 107 MT of cocoa, with sales 
of $64,000. By 2013, farmers who participated in the USDA-funded project were pro- 
ducing 725 MT of cocoa, valued at $1.2 million. USDA will also be implementing 
a follow-on regional program in Liberia and Cote D’Ivoire, which is the world’s lead- 
ing exporter of cocoa beans, so that Liberian farmers can learn best practices from 
its neighbor. 
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In Central America, we are helping to address the underlying factors that led to 
the spike in the migration of unaccompanied minors last summer. In Honduras, and 
throughout Central America, the agriculture sector stands as the top source of in- 
come for the poor. More than 1.7 million Hondurans, or 65 percent of the popu- 
lation, live below the national poverty line, with more than 20 percent living on 
$1.25 a day or less. In April 2015, USDA signed, at the request of the Honduran 
Government, a second governmental FFPr agreement with Honduras for 30,000 MT 
of U.S. yellow corn and 18,000 tons of U.S. soybean meal, valued at approximately 
$17 million. The Honduran Government will use proceeds from the sale of the do- 
nated U.S. commodities to implement projects aimed at improving agricultural pro- 
ductivity, enhancing farmers’ access to information and market skills, building gov- 
ernment capacity, and strengthening local, regional, and international trade in agri- 
cultural products. The proceeds of this program will fund follow-on training in mar- 
ket information systems and food safety certification. Honduras has, through our 
program and ancillary programs such as the Cochran Fellowship Program, become 
a leader in the region for collecting, analyzing, and disseminating agricultural data. 
The beneficiaries include small farms, businesses, and producer organizations, par- 
ticularly those that support rural women and youth. 

USDA Deputy Secretary Krysta Harden recently visited several of our programs 
in Central America, including programs that continue to be successful after comple- 
tion. This to me shows we are making real contributions to the development of our 
neighbors and sound investments of taxpayer monies. 

McGovern-Dole Program 

The McGovern-Dole Program provides agricultural commodities and technical as- 
sistance for school feeding and maternal and child nutrition projects in low-income, 
food-deficit countries committed to universal education. If funding is maintained as 
requested at this year’s level, the program is projected to assist three million women 
and children worldwide in 2016. 

McGovern-Dole is making an impact in literacy and improved nutrition. In Nica- 
ragua, USDA is supporting a $14 million project using nearly 5,000 MT of U.S. com- 
modities, including beans, soy protein, vegetable oil, dehydrated potato flakes, rice, 
and dry milk for school meals. The program is feeding approximately 70,000 chil- 
dren and funding infrastructure improvements. By installing latrines, hand-washing 
stations, kitchens and stoves, and purchasing school furniture, the project has trans- 
formed schools into functioning learning centers. Complementary education activi- 
ties in hygiene and preventative health care are taking place in over 670 schools, 
often alongside parent-teacher organizations. More than 1,100 Nicaraguan teachers 
have been trained in reading and math. Nicaraguan children, who would normally 
attend rundown schools without learning materials, are now becoming literate and 
gaining knowledge in health and nutrition. 

By statute. Congress identified a priority of awarding McGovern-Dole grants for 
programs that foster local self-sufficiency and ensure the longevity of programs in 
recipient countries. In Bangladesh, FAS is witnessing success in obtaining local sup- 
port. The Government of Bangladesh pledged that from 2015 onward it will spend 
$49 million annually for school feeding programs in poor areas. By 2017, the Gov- 
ernment of Bangladesh will manage school feeding in 50 percent of the schools cur- 
rently receiving food under McGovern-Dole. 

Based on USDA’s experience implementing the McGovern-Dole program, the Ad- 
ministration’s FY 2016 Budget proposes modest reform that can lead to improved 
attendance, meals reflecting local diets, and, ultimately, sustainability of projects. 
The proposal is to amend the definition of an eligible agricultural commodity so that 
meals can be enhanced with locally produced foods. Through procuring local food 
such as fruits and vegetables, FAS will be able to offer nutritionally rich meals con- 
sistent with local diets, boost local farmer incomes, and build supply chains. These 
enhancements will maximize community support and increase the probability that 
local governments take ownership and maintain school feeding programs. 

New Local and Regional Program 

This year, we aim to implement an additional food assistance and food security 
tool that Congress provided in the 2014 Farm Bill; the Local and Regional Purchase 
(LRP) program, which is authorized through 2018. In implementing the LRP pilot 
program authorized in the 2008 Farm Bill, USDA demonstrated and reported to 
Congress that food assistance could in many cases be provided more economically 
and faster, while protecting and strengthening local markets. In emergencies, the 
report noted that WFP and PVOs participating in the pilot were systematically able 
to purchase more food aid and avoid pipeline breaks, thereby reaching more of those 
with urgent needs in an expeditious manner. 
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In a non-emergency situation, an LRP pilot implementing partner, Land O’ Lakes, 
worked with local processors in Bangladesh who made cereal hars from chickpeas, 
peanuts, rice, and sesame seeds that supplemented a school feeding program. Land 
O’ Lakes reportedly saw a 27 percent increase in overall school attendance. Today, 
this project is ongoing. According to Land O’ Lakes, local processors have commer- 
cialized the cereal har and are now sourcing from 15,000 farmers in Bangladesh, 
instead of importing ingredients. Reported production is up to 15 million cereal hars 
a month. 

USDA’s FY 2016 Budget proposes $20 million in funding for the new LRP pro- 
gram. Funding is expected to support three to four development programs, such as 
the Bangladesh program and a pilot project in Nicaragua completed in 2012 where 
the addition of local fruits and vegetables in a school meals also correlated with in- 
creased attendance. The program will serve as a complementary tool to support ex- 
isting food aid programs, especially for the McGovern-Dole school feeding program. 

Unfortunately, the request for flexibility in operating the McGovern-Dole program 
and funding for LRP were not included in the FY 2016 agriculture funding bill 
marked up in at the appropriations subcommittee level last week. We ask that Con- 
gress examine ways to provide the requested flexibility and funding for these farm 
bill programs as the appropriations process continues. 

Borlaug Program Promotes Food Security 

Congress established the Borlaug Fellowship program to promote food security 
and economic growth by educating a new generation of agricultural scientists from 
developing countries. The program provides collaborative research opportunities 
with experts from U.S. land-grant colleges and similar universities, and organiza- 
tions working in agricultural research. Often, the collaborative research extends be- 
yond the typical, 6 month fellowship award in the United States because of the rela- 
tionships huilt by Fellows and academic hosts. 

An illustrative example is the Borlaug Fellowship of a 2011 Moroccan fellow 
trained in improved citrus orchard management at Texas A&M University- 
Kingsville. The Fellow has since implemented a new Moroccan Government labora- 
tory for better citrus pest mitigation that utilizes training in technology to test for 
plant pests, bacteria, and viruses. Production of oranges and lemons contributes sig- 
nificantly to the local agricultural economy and stand to benefit from best practices 
employed in pest mitigation. 

Importantly, the collaboration continues, with benefits flowing both ways. In 
South Texas, U.S. collaborators are testing water-conserving, drip irrigation tech- 
niques employed in Morocco to improve Rio Red grapefruit production. A production 
design applicable for all citrus and orchard-based agriculture in the United States, 
which would reduce water irrigation usage, reduce pest pressure, and increase per- 
acre profitability, is being investigated. 

Cochran Fellowship Program in concert with other programs 

The Cochran Fellowship program was established by Congress to assist eligible 
countries develop agricultural systems to meet food and fiber needs and improve 
trade linkages with the United States. One country example, that shows how the 
Cochran program meshes with other programs in a unified approach to food secu- 
rity, is Honduras. 

In 2011, the Cochran Fellowship Program helped coffee producers develop a coffee 
waste biomass digester in Honduras to produce biogas to fuel coffee dryers. That 
success was a catalyst for a 2012 Food for Progress program that assisted coffee pro- 
ducers in improving their production. 

In 2013, Cochran funded a program on capacity building in school nutrition to en- 
hance Honduran officials’ understanding of how both U.S. international food aid pro- 
grams and domestic school feeding programs function. This program will enhance 
sustainability of McGovern-Dole school feeding program by helping Honduran Gov- 
ernment officials determine which type of school feeding program best fits their cir- 
cumstances. 

In 2014, the Cochran program trained Honduran participants on methods of iden- 
tifying foodborne diseases. This work dovetails with activities under the 2015 Food 
for Progress agreement that will strengthen the capacity of Honduran officials in 
sanitary and phytosanitary training. Combined, the training will help Hondurans 
apply appropriate sanitary and phytosanitary measures to imports, including those 
from the United States. 

At USDA we coordinated with USAID, which helped identify opportunities and 
provided funding for training to meet a Cochran Fellowship goal of enhancing trade 
linkages. Nearly 1,400 Honduran Government and private sector officials received 
training in certification and inspection. Due to the training, Honduras is now home 
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to the only international supplier of Terra Chips, a snack food featuring a wide-vari- 
ety of Central American vegetables. 

From farm to port, from nutrition to food safety, from helping farmers to feeding 
children, USDA has used the full force of all of its resources to improve food security 
in Honduras. 

Conclusion 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify. USDA appreciates the support of the 
Committee for our food assistance and capacity building programs. 

The Chairman. Mr. Staal, for 5 minutes. 

STATEMENT OF THOMAS H. STAAL, ACTING ASSISTANT 

ADMINISTRATOR, BUREAU FOR DEMOCRACY, CONFLICT 

AND HUMANITARIAN ASSISTANCE, U.S. AGENCY FOR 

INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Mr. Staal. Thank you, Chairman Conaway, Ranking Member 
Peterson, Members of the Committee. Thank you for this oppor- 
tunity to testify today, and thanks to your long-standing bipartisan 
support. The United States as you mentioned is the largest pro- 
vider of food assistance in the world. And none of our work would 
be possible without our partners, America’s farmers and mariners, 
NGOs, intergovernmental organizations, and I am also very proud 
of our partnership with our colleagues in the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Last year USAID’s Office of Food for Peace celebrated 60 years 
of bringing hope, opportunity, and dignity to those suffering from 
hunger. These efforts are driven by a moral imperative as well as 
our own national security interests to maintain America’s leader- 
ship as a beacon of hope around the world. And I am especially 
proud of these efforts myself as a former Food for Peace Deputy Di- 
rector. As the son of missionaries and with family who are farmers 
in the Midwest, I have dedicated much of my career to combating 
hunger. Today I would like to share with you an overview of our 
programs, how they have evolved, and importantly, how we ensure 
oversight of our efforts. 

USAID’s Office of Food for Peace is tasked with managing Title 
II programs which provide agricultural goods for relief and develop- 
ment, and last year in 2014, Food for Peace Programs reached over 
40 million people in 50 different countries. 

For instance, following April’s shattering earthquake in Nepal, 
USAID sent emergency food assistance including pre-positioned 
U.S. foodstocks valued at $4 million. In Yemen’s current crisis, we 
have provided over 41,000 tons of food valued at about $40 million 
to help feed six million people. In South Sudan this year we have 
sent over 130,000 tons of in-kind U.S. food to avert famine as the 
senseless violence rages on there. And in 2014 we have imple- 
mented development programs reaching over nine million people in 
14 different countries to combat malnutrition and boost agriculture 
production. 

Despite this progress, however, we are in a time of unprece- 
dented need and stretched resources around the world. Tonight 
nearly 800 million will go to bed hungry: one in five children is 
stunted, meaning their development is impaired by malnutrition. 
Every 7 seconds a child dies from hunger-related causes. Nearly 60 
million people, about the population of the U.S. Midwest, are dis- 
placed from their homes, the largest exodus in modern history. 
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We increasingly operate in environments of high insecurity and 
protracted conflict as well, making it more expensive to deliver our 
food. And so our programs have necessary evolved to meet those 
growing demands. In partnership with USDA, we have added spe- 
cialized food products to our in-kind food aid basket that have been 
transformative in treating and preventing malnutrition, especially 
among children, globally. Our highly regarded Famine Early Warn- 
ing System, FEWSNET, allows us to project and prepare for food 
needs before they arise. Our forecasting data is coupled with pre- 
positioned resources in seven different sites that are quickly de- 
ployed to meet emergency needs. 

And thanks to the important reforms in the 2014 Farm Bill, we 
have additional flexibilities in Title II programs to complement our 
in-kind food aid with local and regionally purchased food, cash 
transfers, food vouchers. Coupled with our International Disaster 
Assistance, IDA funds, these flexibilities help to ensure we get the 
right assistance to the right people at the right time. 

The President’s 2015 and 2016 budget proposals seek an addi- 
tional 25 percent of Title II funding for flexible food assistance 
which would allow us to reach another two million people per year. 
And we take very seriously our decisions on what food assistance 
to use based on several criteria. Even as we seek additional flexi- 
bility, the majority of our Title II requests continue to be U.S. in- 
kind food, grown by American farmers which is still necessary and 
appropriate for many of our responses. 

In our development efforts, we are focusing attention on building 
resilience to recurring shocks like drought and floods which drive 
the same communities into crisis year after year. In the Sahara, for 
instance, we are teaching farmers to grow drought-resistant crops, 
to conserve water, to increase yields during dry spells. And thanks 
to additional authorities first granted in the 2008 Farm Bill, we are 
better able to monitor and evaluate their food aid. We have more 
staff than ever monitoring assistance first-hand, and we are 
leveraging GPS technology to track our food aid. 

We are very proud of being entrusted with the generous re- 
sources and honorable mandate afforded to us by Congress and the 
American people. As part of USAID’s mission to end extreme pov- 
erty, we are committed to finding ways to effectively combat global 
hunger in partnership with the Committee and with our stake- 
holders. 

Thank you very much for your time. I look forward to your ques- 
tions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Staal follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Thomas H. Staal, Acting Assistant Administrator, 

Bureau for Democracy, Conflict and Humanitarian Assistance, U.S. 

Agency for International Development, Washington, D.C. 

Chairman Conaway, Ranking Member Peterson, and distinguished Members of 
the Committee, thank you for inviting me today to testify on the United States 
Agency for International Development’s (USAID) international food aid programs. I 
want to thank you for your longstanding, bipartisan support for our efforts to com- 
bat hunger worldwide. 

Thanks to your generosity, the United States is the largest provider of food assist- 
ance in the world. With Congressional support, USAID’s Office of Food for Peace 
has reached more than three billion of the world’s neediest people in over 150 coun- 
tries with life-saving food assistance — perhaps the largest and longest-running ex- 
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pression of humanity seen in the world. I want to also thank our partners — Amer- 
ican farmers, mariners, and non-governmental organizations (NGOs) and intergov- 
ernmental organizations — for supporting USAID in our work. Our efforts would not 
be possible without them, and we look forward to continuing our strong partnership 
to make millions of people around the world more food secure. I am also pleased 
to testify alongside my colleague, Phil Karsting, of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture’s Foreign Agricultural Service, and am proud of the ongoing partnership be- 
tween our two agencies. 

Last year, the Office of Food for Peace celebrated 60 years of bringing hope, op- 
portunity, and dignity to those suffering from hunger. These efforts have not only 
saved millions of lives, but have helped the world’s most vulnerable progress from 
dependency to self-sufficiency. Today, some of our past recipients, like the Republic 
of Korea, have become food secure and international donors themselves. As we work 
towards USAID’s mission of ending extreme poverty and promoting resilient, demo- 
cratic societies, we strive to help many more countries eradicate hunger and get on 
a path of shared peace and prosperity. These efforts are driven by a moral impera- 
tive as well as our national security interest to promote American goodwill and 
maintain America’s leadership as a beacon of hope for so many around the world. 

I am especially proud of these efforts as a former Food for Peace Deputy Director. 
I began my career at USAID in the 1980s, compelled to action by the devastating 
famine in Ethiopia. As a son of missionaries, and farmers from the Midwest, much 
of my career at USAID has been dedicated to promoting programs that alleviate 
hunger and address the root causes of food insecurity. As Mission Director in Ethi- 
opia, I oversaw several groundbreaking programs to promote agriculture-led growth, 
supported both by Food for Peace programs and through the U.S. flagship Feed the 
Future initiative; expand a productive safety net for the poorest communities; and 
build resilience among the most vulnerable farmers. I’m heartened to see the enor- 
mous progress underway in Ethiopia, one of the fastest growing economies in Africa, 
in large part due to these programs. 

Today I would like to share with you an overview of our emergency and develop- 
ment food aid programs and how global trends are shaping the way our programs 
evolve to remain cutting-edge and reach the most people in need. I also want to 
highlight best practices we have instituted and how we ensure oversight of our ef- 
forts globally. 

Overview of Programs 

USAID’s Office of Food for Peace is driven by its mandate in the Food for Peace 
Act to combat world hunger and malnutrition and its causes, and is tasked with 
managing programs under Title II, which consists of providing agricultural goods for 
emergency relief and development. These programs are administered through grants 
to U.S. NGOs and intergovernmental organizations such as the United Nations 
(UN) World Food Programme (WFP). Title V Farmer to Farmer programs are ad- 
ministered by USAID’s Bureau for Food Security. 

Title II. Emergency and Development Programs 
Responding to Emergencies 

In FY 2014, Title II emergency programs, which account for over % of the Office 
of Food for Peace’s base Title II funding, helped feed over 20 million food-insecure 
people in 32 countries. Complementing Title II emergency resources — a critical tool 
in our arsenal to fight hunger — USAID reached an additional 14 million people 
through International Disaster Assistance (IDA) funds through local and regional 
purchase, cash transfers, and food vouchers in 39 countries. This combined assist- 
ance was life-saving for many around the world in FY 2014, an unprecedented year 
of crisis in which USAID responded to five Level-3 emergencies — the UN’s most se- 
vere emergency designation — and other protracted crises. 

Following the shattering earthquake in Nepal on April 25, and subsequent after- 
shocks, U.S. food assistance provided a critical lifeline to those in need. USAID has 
provided almost $7 million in emergency food assistance to Nepal. On April 29, we 
provided an initial contribution of $2.5 million in IDA funds to help WFP jump start 
the response and buy 1,390 tons of regionally grown rice from India for 120,000 peo- 
ple for 1 month. By bu 3 dng rice locally, we ensured emergency food was available 
in the crucial early relief stages. U.S. in-kind food was also critical. While shipping 
U.S. food to Nepal, a landlocked country, would have taken months, we were able 
to draw down on pre-positioned U.S. food stocks valued at $4.4 million from our 
warehouse in Sri Lanka to meet ongoing food needs for 150,000 people for 1 month. 
The emergency food assistance complements ongoing Feed the Future and new Food 
for Peace development programs, which are helping Nepalese farmers get back on 
their feet and overcome key obstacles to growing and getting their crops to market. 
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In Yemen — where the recent outbreak of fighting has exacerbated already high 
levels of acute food insecurity — USAID has provided almost $40 million in food as- 
sistance in FY15. This includes over 41,000 tons of in-kind food that is targeting 
over six million food-insecure people, including children under 5. 

However, ongoing conflict has made it increasingly difficult to reach those in need. 
During an unprecedented 5 day humanitarian pause in May, partners were able to 
distribute food and re-stock health facilities with medicines and U.S. supplemental 
and therapeutic foods for children and mothers. On June 2, 5,700 tons of emergency 
food supplies — including more than 800 tons of food from USAID’s pre-positioning 
facility in Djibouti — were sent to A1 Hudaydah Port to feed another 390,000 Yem- 
enis this month. These shipments provide much-needed relief for the Yemeni people 
who have been cut off from regular food aid and commercial food imports for 
months. 

Promoting Development 

In FY 2014, our U.S. NGO partners implemented development food aid programs 
in 14 countries to benefit over nine million people. We are focusing our development 
food assistance programs in the most food insecure countries, where the rates of 
stunting — when a child’s physical and cognitive development is impaired by lack of 
proper nutrition — are highest and people live on less than $1.25 per day. These pro- 
grams address chronic malnutrition, boost agricultural productivity and incomes, 
and build resilience in communities that are locked in a cycle of recurring crises. 

Before 2014, many development activities were funded by buying food in the 
United States, shipping it overseas, and selling it so that our partners had local cur- 
rency on hand to run the projects, a process known as monetization. However, 
thanks to meaningful reforms in the 2014 Farm Bill, USAID was given new flexi- 
bilities that increased the amount of cash available under the Title II program by 
seven percent to reduce monetization, implement development activities, purchase 
food locally and regionally, and help disaster victims buy food in their local markets. 
The $21 million saved as a result allowed us to reach an additional 600,000 people 
in 2014. 

Our development programs under Title II are complemented by other USAID in- 
vestments, including through the U.S. Government’s global hunger and food security 
initiative. Feed the Future. Launched in 2010, and targeting 19 countries spanning 
three continents. Feed the Future has a mission to sustainably reduce hunger and 
poverty through agriculture-led growth. It strives to increase agricultural production 
and the incomes of women and men farmers, by scaling up their production, expand- 
ing their access to markets, and increasing their resilience in the face of risk. Our 
Title II development programs complement and reinforce these efforts. 

For example, in Bangladesh, the world’s eighth-most populous country with over 
160 million people, about a quarter of the population is food insecure and nearly 
17 percent is undernourished. Food for Peace partners are helping poor farmers in- 
crease their income by training them to manage fish farms, providing a nutritious 
food source and an entry point into the cash economy. One couple, Harun and Bina 
Majhay, first received training in nursery management and fingerling (young fish) 
production from Food for Peace. After the training, their income rose from $90 to 
$129 a month. A year later, they were trained through Feed the Future, on fish 
hatchery management so that they could produce higher-quality fingerlings at a 
larger scale and grow their business. Today, the Majhys not only manage a success- 
ful fish nursery, but also employ others in their community. As of 2014, more than 
34,000 households and 150 commercial fish farms have benefited from these pro- 
grams. Fish accounts for about Vs of the world’s animal protein and this proportion 
is expected to increase as a result of successful initiatives like these where food and 
income security are enhanced simultaneously. Other Food for Peace development 
programs in Bangladesh have brought down child stunting rates by 30 percent and 
increased pregnancy check-ups from 13 to 84 percent. This work is complemented 
by USDA’s McGovern-Dole program, which for 10 years has partnered with the 
World Food Program to provide daily meals to over 161,000 school children in Ban- 
gladesh annually, thereby improving basic nutrition and encouraging parents to 
keep their children in primary school. 

Title V. Farmer to Farmer Program 

The John Ogonowski and Doug Bereuter Farmer-to-Farmer Program (Title V of 
the Food for Peace Act) provides voluntary technical assistance to farmers, farm 
groups, and agribusinesses in partner countries to promote sustainable improve- 
ments in food security and agricultural processing, production, and marketing. The 
program relies on the expertise of volunteers from U.S. farms, land-grant univer- 
sities, cooperatives, private agribusinesses, and nonprofit farm organizations to re- 
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spend to the local needs of host-country farmers and organizations. In FY 2014, im- 
plementing agencies fielded 296 volunteers from 44 states and the District of Co- 
lumbia who provided technical support to farmers abroad in the areas of technology 
transfer, organizational development, business and enterprise development, finan- 
cial services, and environmental conservation. In FY 2014, we also designed and 
launched new projects under this program, which will include 700 volunteer assign- 
ments a year for the next 4 years focused on 58 thematic areas in 28 core countries. 

Current Trends 

As illustrated above, our food assistance programs have saved millions of lives 
and led to enormous progress in addressing the underl 3 dng causes of food insecurity 
around the world. Despite this process, we are living in a time of unprecedented 
need and stretched resources. Tonight, nearly 800 million people will go to bed hun- 
gry; one in five children is stunted; and every 7 seconds a child dies from hunger- 
related causes. 

Extreme weather events and rapid urbanization are putting more people at risk 
of natural disasters that disrupt farming and access to food markets. Conflict is 
driving up displacement, making it harder for people to feed their families. Nearly 
60 million people are displaced from their homes right now; the largest global exo- 
dus in modern history. That figure is almost equal to the population of the Amer- 
ican Midwest, or one in every 122 people worldwide. 

The cost of implementing food assistance programs is rising, as we are increas- 
ingly operating in environments of high insecurity and protracted conflict. Roughly 
Vs of our food assistance budget goes towards feeding people caught in the crossfire 
of conflict. In South Sudan, one of the most food insecure countries in the world, 
we have had to resort to delivering food aid through air operations, which are ap- 
proximately eight times as costly as delivering food by trucks. 

Over the years, our food assistance programs have evolved to meet these growing 
demands and challenges more effectively and cost-efficiently. In the food price crisis 
of 2008, with millions facing hunger and civil unrest spreading following sudden 
food price spikes. Congress approved the Bush Administration’s request for supple- 
mental funds for USAlD that allowed for local and regionally purchased food aid 
for the first time. 

In 2010, the Obama Administration requested and received funding for emergency 
food assistance in the base appropriation of the IDA account, authorized through the 
Foreign Assistance Act. USAlD used these funds to establish the Emergency Food 
Security Program (EFSP) to buy food locally and regionally and to provide targeted 
cash transfers or food vouchers so that people in food crises could buy food directly 
in local markets. EFSP has proven indispensable in our response to major crises, 
such as Syria, where U.S. in-kind food aid is not an appropriate option. 

The 2014 Farm Bill gave us additional flexibilities to enhance Title II and other 
food aid programs. Thanks to this Committee and these reforms, we have several 
key food assistance tools we use and different ways they are applied to respond 
swiftly, effectively, and efficiently to combat hunger in a time of complex crises 
around the world. 

Best Practices 

Our food assistance programs continue to evolve so that we can deliver the best 
possible results in fulfilling our mission and mandate under the Food for Peace Act 
to combat world hunger. In both our relief and development efforts, we leverage 
years of experience, evidence-based learning and a willingness to innovate to bring 
about positive change in the some of the world’s toughest places. I would like to 
highlight several initiatives USAID has undertaken to ensure our food assistance 
is timely, responsive to local needs, and impactful. 

Improving the Quality of Food Aid 

USAID is applying the best of nutrition science to better target the special nutri- 
tional needs of vulnerable groups, especially women and children under 2, because 
we know that if a child does not receive certain basic nutritional requirements in 
the first 1,000 days of life, his or her brain may never fully develop. For older in- 
fants and young children at risk for malnutrition or already malnourished, USAID 
has added several U.S. products to our in-kind food aid basket, including Ready-to- 
Use Therapeutic Food (RUTF), Ready-to-Use Supplementary Food (RUSF), and 
Nutributter® through the International Food Relief Partnership (IFRP). These prod- 
ucts have been transformative in treating and preventing malnutrition and pre- 
venting stunting globally. For example, when Typhoon Haiyan struck the Phil- 
ippines in 2013, USAID airlifted 55 tons of nutrient-dense, meal replacement food 
bars, biscuits and pastes, which were a critical source of food for children and moth- 
ers in hard-hit Leyte province. Altogether, nine new or improved products came on- 
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line in the last 4 years, including better fortified vegetable oil, blended products, 
and milled foods. USDA has been a critical partner in this process, lending their 
expertise to help us improve the U.S. food aid basket. 

Early Warning Leads to Early Action 

Early warning systems have proven critical in ensuring that we are projecting 
food needs and preparing to meet them before they arise. USAID’s Famine Early 
Warning System (FEWSNET) — the most highly regarded early-warning systems in 
the world — relies on a unique combination of advanced technologies and field-based 
data collection. It is increasingly accurate in its ability to predict weather-related 
anomalies. In the Horn of Africa in 2011, FEWSNET not only predicted the drought 
many months in advance, but also analyzed markets, crops, livestock production and 
livelihoods patterns to forecast how it would impact food consumption, malnutrition, 
and mortality. FEWSNET’s new Food Assistance Outlook Briefing now allows us to 
forecast food assistance needs 6 months into the future for more targeted pro- 
graming. 

Our forecasting data is coupled with pre-positioned resources that can be quickly 
and accurately deployed to meet emergency needs. USAID has seven sites around 
the world with pre-positioned U.S. food. In the aftermath of Typhoon Haiyan, we 
shipped 1,020 tons of rice from our pre-positioning warehouse in Colombo, Sri 
Lanka. That same warehouse proved indispensable in our response to this year’s 
earthquake in Nepal. 

Getting the Right Food to the Right People at the Right Time 

In every context, our Office of Food for Peace uses several criteria to determine 
what type of food assistance is most appropriate, including timeliness of delivery, 
local market conditions, and cost-effectiveness. We also take into consideration 
whether one type of assistance can reach more people than others, is preferred by 
beneficiaries, or will help us target vulnerable populations in need, like women and 
children. We also assess whether one type of assistance poses less security risks to 
aid workers or beneficiaries and will help us best meet our objectives. 

For instance, in response to both Typhoon Haiyan and this year’s earthquake in 
Nepal, we were able to provide cash grants for WFP to buy regionally grown rice 
to meet immediate food needs in the first few weeks of these crises, before our pre- 
positioned stocks of food were able to arrive to meet medium-term needs. This flexi- 
bility was critical to reaching people with food assistance in the immediate after- 
math of a sudden onset crisis. 

The President’s FY 2015 and FY 2016 Title II budget proposals build on previous 
reforms and seek an additional 25 percent of the $1.4 billion requested in Title II 
funding to be available for flexible food assistance programming. This will allow 
USAID to reach an additional two million emergency beneficiaries, due to an aver- 
age cost-savings of 33 percent by bu 3 dng food locally and re^onally compared to 
shipping similar food items from the United States. This flexibility is essential as 
we strive to meet food assistance needs in ever more complex environments. 

Even as we seek additional flexibility, the majority of our Title II request con- 
tinues to be for U.S. in-kind food, which is still necessary and appropriate for many 
of our responses. Last year, a large-scale in-kind U.S. food response was exactly the 
right response in South Sudan when conflict cut off millions and markets were not 
functioning. In FY 2014, USAID provided nearly 120,000 tons of food to pull South 
Sudan back from the brink of famine. We tapped into the seldom-used Bill Emerson 
Humanitarian Trust to dramatically scale up food assistance during this extraor- 
dinary and unforeseen crisis, supporting a massive UN airlift operation to move 
that food, and shipping U.S. specialized food products to prevent and treat acute 
malnutrition. Just last week, we announced an additional nearly $98 million in food 
assistance to South Sudan, which will include more than 44,000 tons of U.S. food 
that will be trucked, airlifted, and ferried by boat. We have provided over 138,000 
tons of in-kind food to South Sudan in FY 2015. This aid will keep millions of hun- 
gry — mostly women and children — alive in South Sudan as the government and 
warring parties continue to engage in senseless violence that has devastated the 
country. 

Building Resilience 

As the number and duration of disasters we respond to continues to increase, our 
programs are focused on building resilience among the most vulnerable to sudden 
shocks and chronic stresses that drive communities into crisis food insecurity year 
after year. The devastating drought in the Horn of Africa in 2011, when I was in 
Ethiopia, was a collective wake-up call that more must be done to build resilience 
among the world’s most vulnerable. Our food aid programs are a cornerstone of 
USAID’s resilience efforts that combine our humanitarian and development invest- 
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ments across a range of sectors to build the capacity of communities to anticipate 
risks, and mitigate recurring shocks. 

In the Sahel — an arid belt that stretches from Senegal through Niger and 
Burkina Faso to Chad — we are helping farmers, especially women, plant drought- 
resistant crops, like onions. In Ethiopia, we are working with some of the poorest 
communities to improve irrigation systems to reduce the time required for irrigation 
and diversify crops grown, particularly for women farmers. In Kenya, we provide 
U.S. in-kind food in communities that are cut off from markets. In exchange, we re- 
quire recipients to take part in trainings where they learn skills to increase yields 
during dry spells, like creating sunken crop beds that retain water during irrigation. 

We teach mothers how to cook healthy foods for their children and improve their 
access to nutritious foods to prevent malnutrition in the first place. These efforts 
are especially focused on reaching children in the first 1,000 days of life, when a 
child’s brain and body is still developing. Complementing this work, USDA is active 
in Kenya with McGovern Dole programs that are feeding school children and teach- 
ing nutrition. 

These programs empower communities to combat chronic food insecurity and be 
better prepared to bounce back from crises, so that they are less reliant on humani- 
tarian food assistance. 

Oversight 

Thanks to additional authorities granted in the 2008 Farm Bill, our efforts to bet- 
ter monitor and evaluate our food aid programs have evolved as well. We are grate- 
ful for the generosity of the American people who make these programs possible, 
and we take very seriously the need to be effective stewards of U.S. taxpayer re- 
sources. Today, we have more staff on the ground than ever before overseeing the 
delivery of our food assistance and making sure it reaches those who are most in 
need. In some countries, we use third-party monitoring to ensure effective programs 
and increasingly, we are leveraging GPS and other technology to track the transpor- 
tation and arrival of packages of food aid, especially in conflict zones where security 
concerns may require remote monitoring. We also provide call-in hotlines where peo- 
ple on the ground can provide feedback on the programs and tell our partners what 
is working well and what needs improvement. 

Conclusion 

At USAID, we are committed to maintaining our leadership role — to be the best 
at what we do — as the largest provider of food assistance globally. With your sup- 
port, our programs have fed billions of the world’s neediest people, averted famines, 
and helped countries lift themselves out of poverty and dependence. 

These achievements would not be possible without our critical partnerships with 
NGOs and WFP. Their teams work tirelessly and fearlessly to feed those in need 
and to combat malnutrition, often at great personal risk. We recognize their commit- 
ment and their sacrifice, including the many humanitarian aid workers who have 
lost their lives while assisting others. We are also grateful for the work of our agri- 
culture and maritime partners, including farmers, millers, grain elevator operators, 
truckers, bargemen, freight forwarders, port operators, carriers, and others who rep- 
resent America’s enduring goodwill and generosity. 

As part of USAID’s mission to end extreme poverty and promote resilient, demo- 
cratic societies, we are committed to finding ways to most effectively and efficiently 
combat global hunger. We are proud of being entrusted with the generous resources 
and honorable mandate afforded to us by Congress and the American people. We 
look forward to continuing to work together to identify meaningful reforms and in- 
novations to reduce hunger and eradicate extreme poverty in our lifetime. 

Thank you again for this opportunity to testify on these important programs, and 
I look forward to your questions. 

The Chairman. Well, thank you both for your opening state- 
ments. I would like to remind Members that they will be recog- 
nized for questioning in order of seniority for Members who were 
here at the start of the hearing. After that, Members will be recog- 
nized in order of arrival, and I appreciate Members’ understanding 
of that. I recognize myself for 5 minutes. 

Again, gentlemen, thank you for being here this morning. Mr. 
Staal, I want to ask my question in the broadest terms possible. 
We have recently heard that USAID and the U.S. Maritime Admin- 
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istration have signed an agreement, an MOU, an understanding, or 
something regarding cargo preference. Is that accurate? 

Mr. Staal. Thank you very much for that question. Congress- 
man. We are in the government’s, the President’s Fiscal Year 2016. 
We have requested additional flexibility. And so we have been in 
dialogue with a variety of stakeholders, the maritime industry. Ag- 
riculture Committee, NGOs, the agriculture commodity providers. 
And so there is a discussion and dialogue going on. There is no fi- 
nalized deal. There is no MOU. We certainly are in 

The Chairman. But particularly with 

Mr. Staal. — dialogue. 

The Chairman. Let me get to the Maritime Administration. No 
deal? Nothing’s gone on that is in writing? No handshakes, nothing 
like that that we should be aware of? 

Mr. Staal. That is correct. We are definitely in discussion with 
them, and we have continued those discussions to find better ways 
to effectively use the resources we have. And in fact, we would love 
to have additional dialogue with your Committee, with the Mem- 
bers, with the staff to look, to get your input on how to reach these 
objectives. 

The Chairman. I appreciate that. Thank you very much for that 
kind offer, and we will seek to take you up on that. 

[The information referred to is located on p. 45.] 

The Chairman. In the same regard, has there been some sort of 
a deal with the maritime industry regarding what we are told is 
in the amount of $95 million in subsidies to the Maritime Security 
Program, ostensibly provided in exchange for Maritime’s support 
for your request to convert 45 percent of in-kind aid to cash assist- 
ance? Have you done that? 

Mr. Staal. As I have said to your first question. Congressman, 
we are in dialogue with the maritime industry about how to bet- 
ter — 

The Chairman. Have you offered them 

Mr. Staal. — offer flexibility but we don’t have any finalized 
deal 

The Chairman. Okay. 

Mr. Staal. — and we continue to dialogue, not only with the mari- 
time but with 

The Chairman. Have you offered them $1.5 million per ship, for 
the 60 ships? 

Mr. Staal. We have no specific offers. It is just a dialogue, a dis- 
cussion that continues trying to find the best way to achieve the 
flexibility that the President has requested. 

The Chairman. That is a pretty precise number, and I am curi- 
ous how that number would come into existence if in fact your con- 
versations are so broad-based and non-specific? 

Mr. Staal. There have been numbers put back and forth, but it 
is still an ongoing dialogue. We haven’t made 

The Chairman. Okay. So the substance 

Mr. Staal. — any finalized agreements. 

The Chairman. — of the conversation with the maritime industry 
would trade cash support for the Maritime Security Program for 
their support for your position on converting in-kind aid to cash. 
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Mr. Staal. No. Like I said, it is just a matter of dialogue and 
looking at the various options and trying to find best ways to uti- 
lize the scarce resources that are provided. 

The Chairman. The GAO report had some generally complimen- 
tary things to say but also some negative things. You mentioned 
you have more people today looking at food assistance at your 
agency. Can you walk us through the levels of oversight on the 
cash programs, the monetization programs, where you are actually 
doing the internal controls and making sure that fraud, abuse, di- 
version is not happening, and where you are in that program in re- 
sponse to the study? 

Mr. Staal. Yes. Thank you very much for that question. It is an 
important aspect of everything we do to make sure that we monitor 
our resources to get them to the right people. In the GAO report, 
we welcomed that as well as our own IG. They did identify some 
weaknesses in our monitoring and oversight, although they also 
mentioned that there was no evidence of any large-scale diversion 
or, a systematic evidence of wrongdoing by our partners. 

So based on their suggestions, we have already made improve- 
ments, and there is a variety of things. First of all we have tight- 
ened up our oversight. We have added staff as well as looking at 
third-party monitoring. Our partners are partners who have been 
doing this for years, even in conflict zones. And so they have also 
tightened up their oversight and monitoring. We have added tech- 
nology with GPS, smart phones. You can take pictures now with 
bar codes on stuff and really be able to track food so that even in 
the GAO and the IG reports, we have seen that barely less than 
one percent of our assistance has been diverted or used wrongly. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Staal. So we feel like we are continuing to strengthen this, 
and it is actually a good-news story. 

The Chairman. I am pretty confident we can track a hundred- 
pound sack of rice. It is hundred-dollar bills we have a difficult 
time tracking. 

Ranking Member Peterson is recognized, for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Peterson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Following up, the dis- 
cussions that are being had, there are agriculture people involved 
in those discussions, Mr. Staal? 

Mr. Staal. Thank you. Congressman. Yes, we have met with the 
maritime industry as indicated, with NGOs and with also agri- 
culture commodity groups. 

Mr. Peterson. What is their involvement and who are they? 

Mr. Staal. I don’t have the exact names of the organizations. I 
can provide that to you, but certainly we have met with them and 
continue to meet with them. And as I said, we would be very happy 
to meet with Members of the Committee, your staff, to get your 
input as well. 

[The information referred to is located on p. ??.] 

Mr. Peterson. How has the shift to more cash-based assistance 
affected the operations of the private voluntary organizations that 
work with the USAID to implement the P.L. 83-480? 

Mr. Staal. That is an excellent question. Congressman. They 
have actually welcomed that because in many cases, they are on 
the ground and have capability to be more flexible to use the right 
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kind of resources, given the situation. So when we are able to use 
things like vouchers and mobile banking, mobile money, cash 
transfers, that sort of thing, the NGOs actually have the capacity, 
even more than the World Food Programme, in many cases to oper- 
ate and do those things. So they have been very much a part of 
that and very supportive of our flexibility there. 

Mr. Peterson. How involved was your agency in formulating the 
U.S. negotiating position on food aid in the Doha Round and have 
there been any recent consultations on that issue? 

Mr. Staal. I think I will turn that 

Mr. Peterson. No? 

Mr. Staal. — to my colleague from USDA. Thank you. 

Mr. Karsting. If I could jump in there. Congressman. Those con- 
sultations are still ongoing in Geneva. We have an attache at post. 
We work a great deal with USTR, Ambassador Punke, Ambassador 
Vetter, on that. As you know, some countries are pushing toward 
cash-based to eliminate in-kind contributions. We think it is impor- 
tant from USDA’s perspective to continue to have the full range of 
tools in our toolbox, and our focus is on ensuring the WTO dis- 
ciplines guard against disruptions and allow us to appropriately 
use our programs. 

Mr. Peterson. The shift to using cash-based, does that put any 
limitations or what effect does that have on the other programs, if 
any? Has the fact that you are using cash limited what you nor- 
mally do with commodities? 

Mr. Karsting. If you want to talk about the McGovern-Dole and 
our 

Mr. Peterson. Yes. 

Mr. Karsting. — Food for Progress Program, we did have a pilot 
program that this Committee was generous enough to give us in 
2008 on Local and Regional Procurement. I have seen in my trav- 
els — as I mentioned, I was in southeastern Laos. Our food aid is 
doing great things there. You have kids whose health and vigor 
and ability to learn is measurably improved by us being there. 
Those diets could be augmented in some ways under authority that 
we have asked for in the President’s budget to allow some local and 
regional procurement. That is not the same as cash, per se. That 
is getting some local items into their diets, and we think that 
would be a valuable way to help improve local support for McGov- 
ern-Dole, and for helping them build value chains on the ground, 
to in country. 

Mr. Peterson. Is there any limit on the amount of locally pro- 
duced food that can be purchased? Do you have any kind of limit? 

Mr. Karsting. The President’s budget has two things in it. One 
is the request for $20 million under the Local and Regional Pro- 
curement Program. We think we could do two to four programs in 
countries with that. The other part of the budget as far as McGov- 
ern-Dole is concerned is to redefine the use of eligible commodities, 
and that doesn’t have a limit on it. Where I have seen with my own 
eyes, we wouldn’t be talking wholesale shifts under that authority 
but rather augmentation of existing programs. 

Mr. Peterson. All right. Thank you. I yield back, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. The gentleman yields back. Mr. Crawford, of Ar- 
kansas, for 5 minutes. 
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Mr. Crawford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate that. Mr. 
Staal, I have to ask you a question or two about rice. Half the U.S. 
rice crop is growing in my district. The farmers are very concerned 
about the Food for Peace Program and I was just wondering if you 
can tell me how many metric tons of rice are currently being 
shipped through the Food for Peace Title II Program? 

Mr. Staal. Thank you, Congressman. Certainly rice is an impor- 
tant part of our assistance. I have to admit I don’t have the exact 
number, but we can certainly get that to you. 

[The information referred to is located on p. ??.] 

Mr. Crawford. Okay. I appreciate that. If you could get the in- 
formation for the last 10 years, is that something you could also 
provide to the Committee? 

Mr. Staal. Sure. 

Mr. Crawford. I appreciate it. 

Mr. Staal. We can do that. 

Mr. Crawford. Let me ask you. Can you explain why $300 mil- 
lion in emergency food security program USAID is not sufficient for 
your efforts? 

Mr. Staal. That is an excellent question. Congressman. With the 
increased needs in the world, it is just amazing. Right now there 
are five what they call Level-3 emergencies, yes, in the world, and 
there were never four before in history. So the needs are just huge. 
Of the $300 million you mentioned that is being used in a number 
of countries, but the needs are way beyond that because of Afghani- 
stan, Syria especially and the surrounding countries. South Sudan, 
a number of these huge emergencies in the world. And we are still 
getting increased requirements beyond what we are able to meet 
with our need. For instance, recently in Afghanistan, they needed 
additional resources, and we didn’t have the cash to buy locally. So 
we had to ship U.S. food, and it cost 20 to 30 percent more than 
we would have if we had been able to buy it locally. And therefore, 
we were able to provide less unfortunately. So it is those kind of 
trade-offs unfortunately we have to look at. 

Mr. Crawford. Has there been an assessment of what kind of 
impact proposals to convert the Food for Peace Title II Program 
into a cash-based system might have on U.S. ag economy? 

Mr. Staal. I haven’t seen an assessment of what would happen 
if the entire program were converted to cash, and certainly we are 
not requesting that. We are requesting just some additional flexi- 
bility. If we continue to believe that the in-kind U.S. food will be 
the majority of the needs, and in fact, there may be cases where 
with cash we will buy U.S. commodities and not only the grains but 
certainly also the specialized foods that are produced in some of 
your districts. And it is still less than V 2 of one percent of ag ex- 
ports are food aid. So it is a pretty minor impact on the entire in- 
dustry. 

Mr. Crawford. We hear a lot about the cost of shipping in-kind 
food aid donations. In your written statement you said that the 
savings from eliminating shipping costs would translate into help- 
ing more people. But in cases of cash-based aid, that seems to ig- 
nore the fact that recipients are purchasing food from super- 
markets and other sources at prices that, I would assume, include 
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processing, shipping, and profit margins for those supplying the 
food. 

So my question then, Mr. Staal, is this. What is the difference 
between in-kind and cash-based food aid in terms of cost per calorie 
consumed? 

Mr. Staal. Yes, thank you. That is an excellent question, and we 
will have to do a little more digging. I will get you an answer on 
the cost per calorie. Certainly the cost per ton is significantly 
cheaper in a lot of cases. It varies a lot by country. The land-locked 
countries like Chad or Afghanistan, the cost for the shipping, han- 
dling, and so on is much higher. In some countries, Bangladesh for 
instance, it is less of a factor. So that continues to be an important 
thing. Basically overall, we figure it is about 30 percent less to pur- 
chase locally and regionally than it is to ship from the United 
States. 

Mr. Crawford. That is 30 percent less on a per-calorie basis? 

Mr. Staal. That is on a per-ton basis for the commodities. We 
will have to look into the per-calorie basis. That is a slightly dif- 
ferent calculation. 

[The information referred to is located on p. ??.] 

Mr. Crawford. Okay. Thank you, Mr. Stall. 

Mr. Staal. Thank you. 

The Chairman. The gentleman yields back. Mr. McGovern, for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. McGovern. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. First of all, let me 
thank you both for being here, and I have to say that I am most 
proud of our international food aid programs. I make it a point 
when I travel to other countries to try to see our international food 
aid programs. So I know what I am talking about when I say that 
they are impressive. And in 2003 I remember being in Colombia 
and visiting an internally displaced persons community outside of 
Bogota and visited a pilot project for the McGovern-Dole Inter- 
national Food for Education and Child Nutrition Program. This is 
again an area where there were tens of thousands of displaced, in- 
ternally displaced Colombians. And I remember standing there and 
seeing hundreds and hundreds, if not thousands, of kids under a 
tent attending school and being fed and being approached by a 
mother of an 11 year old boy. She approached me and the U.S. Am- 
bassador and said, “I want to tell you, please tell the people of the 
United States thank you because in this village, where I can’t feed 
my son, every day, one of the armed men comes through here. 
Some days it is the FARC guerillas. Other days it is the right-wing 
paramilitaries.” And they ask me, this mother of an 11 year old 
boy, to give up my son to them, and in exchange they will feed my 
son every day, which is something that I can’t guarantee. And she 
said now, because of this, my son is being fed, and he is learning 
how to read and write and may get out of this slum. He has the 
chance to make something better of himself. 

And I remember in 2007 I traveled to Africa specifically to see 
our food aid programs in all their diversity in remote Dire Dawa, 
Ethiopia, we saw a combination of USAID and USDA-supported 
programs diversify seeds and food crops, help support a milk coop- 
erative, better manage water and the use of fertilizer, and benefit 
from targeted drip irrigation. This community was in the middle of 
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as desolate an area as I have ever seen, but the community was 
a sea of green and productive land. And the program was a part- 
nership between U.S. Food for Peace, Catholic Relief Services, and 
the local Catholic archdiocese. Now these programs, as you know, 
in Ethiopia became models for what we now call resilience, helping 
communities become self-sufficient and better able to withstand 
both economic and the weather shocks that so afflict that region. 
And when the most recent famine hit the Horn of Africa, these vil- 
lages did not fail. They did not fall into hunger and starvation. 
They did not lose their livelihoods. And these successful programs 
served as the models for the creation of Feed the Future and the 
strengthening of our Food for Peace developmental programs. 

So I am grateful for the fact that I worked with USDA and 
USAID over the years to improve our programs, to make them 
more efficient, effective, more flexible, and better able to incor- 
porate nutrition and resilience into every aspect of their program. 
And I admire how USDA and USAID now track and monitor our 
programs so that much more oversight is in place than in the past. 

I also think these programs are an investment in our national se- 
curity. You don’t have to be a rocket scientist to figure that out. 
And I would just stay this. I mean, I always tell people hunger is 
a political problem. We have the resources and the ability to solve 
it, but we don’t have the political will. We should be talking about 
how to expand some of these programs rather than to try to con- 
tract them in any way, shape, or form. Look, we need to have flexi- 
bility because these programs are designed to end hunger. So if it 
makes more sense to send direct food commodities to a hungry vil- 
lage, we ought to do that. If it makes more sense to buy the crops 
locally, to buy the food locally or regionally, we ought to do that. 
We ought to do whatever works, whatever feeds the most people, 
because first and foremost, these are programs designed to combat 
hunger. 

I would ask you, we talk a lot in this Congress about national 
security. Talk to me a little bit about how our international food 
assistance programs complement our national security interests, ei- 
ther one of you. 

Mr. Karsting. I would say I don’t want to swim in the Penta- 
gon’s lane too much, but I know that the National Security Council 
and the Pentagon and some really bright minds in national secu- 
rity have focused on this. In fact, there may be even a report on 
their website that speaks to the nexus between food security and 
national security and what it means for potential civil strife in the 
areas where there is real food insecurity. And so that is something 
we take very seriously in working with them. 

I would just say you have had some great experiences going out 
to look at things. I would invite all the Members here if you are 
traveling internationally, and I realize sometimes that is not very 
popular, but it is really important for people to see on the ground 
how these programs are working. And if you ever do have occasion 
to travel outside the United States, I hope you will reach out to 
USDA, reach out to USAID, and give us a bit of your time so that 
we can demonstrate to you how we are working to make these pro- 
grams work together in a complementary fashion. 
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When I talked about our Feeding Program and our Scientific Ex- 
change Programs and our Capacity-Building Program, we want 
those all, and USAID has education programs. We are trying to 
make them all fit together on the ground in-country, and we would 
love to show that to you. 

Mr. McGovern. Well, thank you. Just please tell — 

The Chairman. The gentleman’s 

Mr. McGovern. — tell the people — 

The Chairman. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. McGovern. — in the field that we are proud of the work 

The Chairman. The gentleman’s time 

Mr. McGovern. — that they do. 

The Chairman. The gentleman’s time has expired. Mr. Staal, if 
you have an answer for that, please provide it for the record for 
Mr. McGovern. Mr. Gibson, for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Gibson. I thank the Chairman and the Ranking Member for 
holding this hearing today because we are concerned about a poten- 
tial policy shift away from in-kind to cash-based assistance. To- 
wards that end, I appreciate the comments of the panelists today, 
and I thank you for being here today. I just want to share from the 
perspective of somebody who has been on the implementing end of 
this, some of my experiences and then raise a question. 

So in addition to the obvious concerns of impacts on our farmers 
and impact on the shipping industry, which we have already cov- 
ered that, and I will remind the panelists that Congress had a 
chance to consider a policy shift here during the farm bill process, 
and we rejected that. 

I want to talk a little bit about what Mr. McGovern was pointing 
to as well, and that is the impact from a foreign policy perspective 
of this in-kind aid. I was the ground commander from the 82nd 
Airborne Division in the aftermath of that devastating earthquake 
in Haiti in January of 2010. This was a 7.2 on the Richter scale, 
and without a building code, Port-au-Prince lost about Vi million 
people. And our paratroopers, when we were there, in addition to 
the rescue and recovery were involved in the distribution and help- 
ing organize the distribution of in-kind aid. And the world was 
watching. There were over 100 nations involved including China 
and Cuba, and when I would go to the U.N. cluster meetings, I 
heard before the meetings would begin what the talk was. And 
they were overwhelmingly impressed by our servicemen and 
women and what they were doing, everything that they could do 
to make a difference in trying to save lives, including the distribu- 
tion of this aid. 

I came away from this after four combat tours in a peace-enforce- 
ment mission to Kosovo. It really struck me that some of the work 
we were doing in Haiti was as important to our national security 
as anything else I had done over the course of my 29 years in uni- 
form. And I just want to make sure that that point resonates. I 
suspect it does, but it is hard to quantify that in terms of dollars 
and cents, but it is real. I mean, they saw the sacrifices of our 
troops and what the generous taxpayer was doing to try to make 
a difference. 

The other reality of Haiti was that candidly, we were dealing 
with gangs that were starting to take the food in the first couple 
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of days to such a degree that the Haitian Government made a deci- 
sion, and we did everything we could to support them that only 
women would he able to get aid at the distribution points. And that 
provided other challenges because of 100 pound bags. So our troop- 
ers would try to help the women get it to a point where their chil- 
dren could get the bags. My point was just that they were already 
dealing with fraud with 100 pound bags. I can’t imagine if we tried 
to go to cash assistance what that would have done in those mo- 
ments. 

So I guess I want assurances as you are considering all this that 
you understand in the nature of a crisis that we wouldn’t want to 
go to some kind of shift in policy. 

Mr. Staal. Thank you, Congressman. Those are extremely im- 
portant points, and as a former USAID director in Iraq, I know 
what you are talking about in some of those conflict situations. 

When we are talking about cash, we are not talking about hand- 
ing out bills on the street to people. We are talking about mobile 
money, electronic transfers, vouchers, systems where we can actu- 
ally monitor it quite carefully, and we are using the same partners 
that we have been using for many years in these conflict situations 
to provide the right tool at the right time in some places like Syria 
for instance where it is difficult for us to get, then maybe a voucher 
program. We include that under the cash. It is a voucher program 
so that they are actually using a card then that can only purchase 
certain things, and then with modern technology, we have bio- 
metrics, things like fingerprints, iris scans, and so on to make sure 
that only the correct person is getting it. So in some ways we are 
actually able to monitor it and control it even more carefully than 
we can with bags of food. 

Mr. Gibson. I would also ask that we just keep in mind the 
value of that transaction, okay? Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. The gentleman’s time has expired. Mr. Scott, for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. David Scott of Georgia. Thank you very much, Mr. Chair- 
man. World hunger is a world-wide issue now of staggering dimen- 
sions. And while yes, it is true the United States provides 51 per- 
cent of all of the food aid in the world, one nation, 51 percent, and 
that is followed by the European Union with 27 percent, Canada 
with nine percent, Japan with six percent, and Australia with five 
percent. But the big question is what about these other nations? 
What is going on in South America? What is going on in Africa 
which is the heartbeat of hunger? And yet we have the technology 
and the capacity now to grow food anywhere and everywhere, even 
in the desert. 

I went to Israel and I saw in Israel in the desert, down from the 
Jordan River, where they are able to grow crops with the tech- 
nology. 

Our world is rapidly growing at an enormous rate. Literally 
thousands of new people are being born into the world every year, 
every day. Every day. The world’s population is booming, which 
means the world’s hunger problem is booming. 

So the question we have to start asking ourselves is this and the 
question I would like for each of you to respond to is what are the 
other nations doing? Unless we have a world-wide collaborative ef- 
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fort pouring in the technology, it is a shame upon us having the 
technology, having the capacity that we do and yet have one in 
nine people, men, women and children going to hed hungry every 
night. 

Ladies and gentlemen, that is 11 percent of the world’s popu- 
lation. This is a crisis as Mr. McGovern articulated of national se- 
curity but more than that, world security. And so I would like for 
you two gentlemen to please share with us, what is the rest of the 
world doing? What are the other nations doing? 

Mr. Karsting. I would say, and I will defer to you in just a sec- 
ond. The United States is a member to the Food Assistance Con- 
vention, and this is the forum where we try to encourage other 
countries to participate as well in international food assistance and 
development programs. We have been pushing to expand the mem- 
bership to other countries including Brazil, South Korea, South Af- 
rica, Saudi Arabia, and Turkey to name a few, and the purpose is 
to get more donors to the table and better coordinate international 
assistance. Brazil is in the process of signing onto the Food Aid 
Convention. South Africa has participated as an observer but has 
not yet joined. So we are engaged in these multi-lateral fora to try 
to encourage participation. 

Mr. David Scott of Georgia. Let me ask you this. My time is 
short. But specifically, what is China doing? The major contributor 
to the world’s population growth rests within China. Russia itself 
has the capacity, the land mass. Africa, the land mass. I mean, 
when you say join membership, are there any efforts, going for- 
ward, to plow our technology into these areas where the problem 
is persistent? It is in Africa. It is in Asia. It is in South America. 
What are we doing to get our technology and actually start growing 
crops, producing, and getting the aid to the people in those most 
critical areas? 

Mr. Staal. Thank you. Congressman Scott. And by the way, 
thank you very much for the work being done in your district. It 
is specialized foods, especially the ready-to-use foods. 

Mr. David Scott of Georgia. Yes, we are really proud of that. 

Mr. Staal. That is great. What you are addressing is a critical 
issue of how do we help these countries get out of the dependency 
on food aid and able to produce more on their own. And that is the 
central theme of the Feed the Future Initiative that we are work- 
ing jointly with USDA on. The food aid in Title II is a piece of that, 
and it is a complementary piece dealing with the most vulnerable 
people and helping them to kind of stand on their feet so that then 
we can help them with greater technology and so on to be more 
productive. We have been able to do that in a number of countries. 
In Ethiopia, where I was the USAID Director — Mr. McGovern, 
thank you again for your continued advocacy and support. You 
mentioned Ethiopia. It is these countries where actually they could 
produce so much more 

Mr. David Scott of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. Staal. — with the Borlaug work and so many other things. 
And in terms of other donors, we are certainly working very closely 
with them, trying to not only encourage our traditional donors but 
to get some non-traditional donors. I have recently traveled to 
Saudi Arabia, to Kuwait, to encourage them to provide more assist- 
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ance in overall development but specifically in resources for food as 
well. 

Mr. David Scott of Georgia. Thank you. 

Mr. Staal. So that is a continuing challenge for us. 

Mr. David Scott of Georgia. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. The gentleman’s time has expired. Mr. Austin 
Scott, for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Austin Scott of Georgia. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And 
Mr. Staal, I am the other Congressman Scott from Georgia. And 
MANA, the Mother Administered Nutritive Aid, is manufactured in 
Fitzgerald, Georgia, which is a part of my district and certainly 
from peanut paste and from vitamins and other things. That one 
organization, through their ready-to-use therapeutic foods, is esti- 
mated to have saved over a million children that were malnour- 
ished. Six weeks on that peanut butter and vitamin-enriched paste, 
it is amazing what you see and the difference that you see in the 
children, I mean, basically children who can’t stand up because of 
the weakness. They almost look like stick figures in the pictures 
until they have been given this aid for 6 weeks. 

And so I want to thank you for continuing to support that. I have 
shared that packaging with some of our military leaders. One bit 
of advice that some of our military leaders had would be that on 
these ready-to-use foods that if we displayed the American flag 
more prominently. While the USAID symbol incorporates the 
American flag, it is not exactly the American flag. And they felt 
like that might be a plus because of what the American flag means 
around the world with regard to food aid and that if possible, mak- 
ing sure that the language from the country, which is not always 
going to be possible, is on the instructions. 

I would just like for you to talk further about the role of the for- 
tified foods, the ready-to-eat foods, how they are funded. I know 
you gave the specific title, but then what steps are being taken to 
make sure that we get this particular aid which is extremely inex- 
pensive to other parts of the world where it is needed? 

Mr. Staal. Yes, thank you. Congressman Scott. It is a critical 
part of our assistance and especially as you mentioned for children 
who are malnourished who can’t just eat raw grains or even the 
cooked food that adults eat. They need some specialized food, and 
we have been working with MANA Industries in your district to de- 
velop some improved systems and made a lot of improvements in 
that. And it is about ten percent of our assistance, of our funding, 
goes to those kinds of specialized products. For instance, in the re- 
cent hurricane in the Philippines, we were able to very quickly fly 
in 55 tons of specialized food products for children and got there 
within the first few days. It is those kind of filling the gaps where 
it really helps and makes a huge difference. And that continues in 
so many places, especially in Africa and elsewhere where people 
are really malnourished. Children are on the edge, and it is a way 
to get them through. Thank you. 

Mr. Karsting. I would also just add, in 2010, the ag appropria- 
tions bill included money for a pilot program on micronutrients 
that USDA managed. We are now ready to go to the field with a 
micronutrient-fortified rice which will be used by McGovern-Dole in 
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Cambodia. It has led to better zinc and Vitamin A uptakes and di- 
minished the incidence of diarrhea. 

We have also worked creatively with some fortified poultry prod- 
ucts with micronutrients, and they did some blood testing at 
Creighton University in Omaha, Nebraska, Congressman Ashford. 
And it showed real meaningful changes in kids’ blood, not only in 
their blood uptake of these things but in their abilities and skills 
as well. It had impacts in the classroom and we are trying to be 
innovators as best we can. 

Mr. Austin Scott of Georgia. One of the key elements to that 
I would just, and I am sure you know this but remind you is the 
packaging of it to make sure that it is packaged in a manner where 
it is actually still safe to eat when it gets there. And that is one 
of the things that I think that we very much have the technology 
to do. 

Before I go, I would express some of my same concerns about the 
ability to use cash or cash-type payments in areas. Many of the 
people that we are dealing with are doing the best that we can to 
help are subject to being taken advantage of because of being mal- 
nourished and because of a lack of education. So with that said, I 
want to thank you for what you do. I am very proud of MANA and 
what we have been able to do in Fitzgerald, Georgia. I say we. I 
shouldn’t take credit for it. The people that work there do. And I 
am proud of our ag producers, especially our peanut producers, in 
helping provide the products for that. So with that said, Mr. Chair- 
man, thank you. 

The Chairman. The gentleman yields back. Thank you. Ms. 
Adams, from North Carolina, for 5 minutes. 

Ms. Adams. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you, gentle- 
men, for your testimony. The President’s last three budget requests 
have asked for more flexibility in Title II funding which would 
allow a portion of the Food for Peace funding to he used for flexi- 
bility, to purchase U.S. commodities, local-produced commodities, 
or to provide vouchers. Given all the tools that you have at your 
disposal, why is this flexibility needed? And what would the role 
of U.S. farmers he under the proposed request for flexibility? 

Mr. Staal. Thank you. Congresswoman. That flexibility is crit- 
ical, and what has already been provided has helped a lot. But 
there is still a need for additional flexibility just because of the 
huge demands around the world. 

For instance, in the Central African Republic recently, when 
fighting broke out there, we needed some immediate assistance. So 
we started the process of bringing in in-kind food from the United 
States, but it was going to take several months. So with that flexi- 
bility in Title II that we received, we were able to do some local 
purchase to fill the gap until the U.S. commodities came in. 

Also, we were able to provide sometimes some supplementary as- 
sistance to help the farmers while they are trying to produce more 
food. So you can mayhe huy seeds and tools with some additional 
resources to enhance the Title II programs that we have. But the 
problem is that the needs are so huge that we are not able to do 
as much as we would like, and we could reach additional people if 
we had additional flexibility, up to two to three million more people 
at least we feel if we received these additional resources. 
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Ms. Adams. All right. Thank you. One recent innovation in food 
aid programming is the increased use of nutritionally fortified foods 
to prevent or to treat malnutrition. So what role do you see the 
U.S.-based producers of these products currently and going into the 
future? 

Mr. Staal. Yes, that is a critical aspect as we heard from Con- 
gressman Scott. That is something that the United States is a 
world-wide leader on these ready-to-use nutritional food and devel- 
oping that. We have worked over the last several years to provide 
new products and improved products that we already had, espe- 
cially for these malnourished children, whether they are in a feed- 
ing center or at home to target them with the high nutrition. 

And then also we feel with a little additional flexibility in cash, 
sometimes the mother, even if the children are not really badly 
malnourished, but you want a more varied diet for better nutrition. 
And so if the mother has a voucher or like a mobile money type 
of financial transfer, she is able to buy some vegetables to supple- 
ment the in-kind food that she is getting. So it is those kind of 
flexibilities that we are looking at that we think would really help 
the women and children especially. 

Ms. Adams. Thank you very much. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I 
yield back. 

The Chairman. The gentlelady yields back. Mr. Rodney Davis, 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you to both wit- 
nesses. Over here, Mr. Staal. My colleague, Mr. Rouzer’s head 
seems to get in the way sometimes. I think it is his hairstyle more 
than his head, but you know, I won’t be the judge there. Hi, David. 

First off, I want to say thank you. Food programs, obviously very 
important to a rural district like mine in central Illinois. Some of 
the challenges that both of you have mentioned in getting food to 
those who need it the most, is telling to us here in this institution. 
But I would also urge you and many of my colleagues to read the 
book by my constituent, Howard Buffett, called 40 Chances, talking 
about some of the challenges that even an NGO, like the Buffett 
Foundation, runs into when trying to utilize more local capabilities 
in addressing food shortages. 

So I found it interesting in the farm bill that we allowed for more 
flexibility. Some of your testimony has been enlightening and inter- 
esting, but I still have some concerns as to how do we balance the 
ability of our American farmer to grow an excess amount of food 
and get it to countries who need it the most, rather than the flexi- 
bility that both of you have said is needed to be able to utilize some 
local resources. And how do we keep that balance? That has been 
my concern during my 2 years here in Washington, and I have 
been very interested in hearing what each of you have had to say 
today. 

I want to start with Mr. Staal. You mentioned something earlier 
about utilizing new technology, biometric scanning, other new 
types of monetization to allow for locals to purchase food products 
in certain countries. Now, the cost of those new processes and pro- 
cedures, have your administrative costs then gone up substantially 
or are you saving money by instituting these new technologies? 
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Mr. Staal. Thank you, Congressman Davis. By the way, I was 
just in central Illinois on Monday in Champaign-Urbana. 

Mr. Davis. Well, that is my district. 

Mr. Staal. Is that right? 

Mr. Davis. Why didn’t you call? 

Mr. Staal. I should have called. I went to visit the Museum of 
the Grand Prairie there. It is excellent. 

Mr. Davis. Oh, shoot. I have to admit, I have never been there. 

Mr. Staal. My niece is 

Mr. Davis. Wow. There goes my reelection. 

Mr. Staal. Oh. There you go. 

Mr. Davis. How was it? 

Mr. Staal. It was excellent. Of course, my niece works there. So 
I have to give a plug for it. But it is great. I always feel at home 
when I am back in the Midwest. 

You bring up an important point about the technology in making 
best use of the resources we have on the ground. It continues to 
be something we have to continue to target closely. The resources 
we provide, we could do more with more flexibility, okay, but the 
U.S. in-kind food we believe will continue to be the major resource 
that we will be using. But with modern technology, we are actually 
able to save money by using biometric scans and things like 
fingerprinting and so on, we have found actually we reduce the 
number of beneficiaries. A lot of people were getting food who 
shouldn’t have been. There is certainly a cost of doing the bio- 
metrics, but the overall is a cost savings because you reduce the 
beneficiaries by targeting exactly on the people who need it. So it 
has been a cost savings. 

So we are continuing to find ways to use technology, not only to 
improve our oversight and monitoring, but it actually reduces costs. 

Mr. Davis. Well, thank you, Mr. Staal. And next time you are in 
central Illinois, give me a heads-up. I would love 

Mr. Staal. Okay. 

Mr. Davis. — to go visit the museum. Mr. Karsting, it is inter- 
esting to hear Mr. Staal talk about cost savings by utilizing new 
technologies. Do you happen to maybe think these new technologies 
might result in cost savings if they were used domestically, too? 

Mr. Karsting. Domestically? You mean for our nutrition pro- 
grams here in the United States? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Karsting. That is a little bit outside of my area of expertise 
in the Foreign Agricultural Service, and I know that they are try- 
ing to employ technology to get error rates down. But I am not 
going to pretend to be an authority on that topic. 

I would say, as he was describing sort of the technology that they 
use for fingerprinting or other sorts of things, USAID operates in 
a lot of environments that are frankly sometimes much more com- 
plicated than where USDA operates. Our area is development, 
McGovern-Dole, those sorts of things, and they do a lot more work 
in the disaster field. So for us, that additional flexibility, it really 
depends on the location where you are working and having a little 
bit of flexibility to have a school cook in rural Laos be able to add 
some bananas to the porridge or something like that could do two 
things: first, it makes a product more palatable and gain greater 
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cultural acceptance nearby. Second, it also begins to plant the 
seeds for value chains in countries so that when we try to graduate 
a country out of the McGovern-Dole program, there is continuous 
and ongoing support locally so that they can assume that program. 

The Chairman. The gentleman’s time has expired. Mr. Aguilar, 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Aguilar. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you, gentlemen, 
for joining us, and I share some of the sentiments that Mr. McGov- 
ern mentioned and as Mr. Davis just said. We need to ensure that 
our food programs offer the greatest assistance to the most people 
in need. And I know that that is the goal that you share as well. 

There have been reports — and back to the vouchers discussion for 
non-food use, there have been reports that the vouchers are regu- 
larly diverted for non-food uses in Lebanon and Jordan and other 
places in connection to the Syrian refugee crisis. This has hap- 
pened in other humanitarian crises like Iraq and Afghanistan, and 
I am concerned that the rush to convert our food aid programs into 
cash and vouchers will mean potentially fewer not more people are 
served. I am also concerned about the potential for fraud and cor- 
ruption and abuse within that aspect of the program. 

What is USAID doing to bolster the traditional P.L. 83-480 Pro- 
gram? And are there measures the agency is taking so that it 
doesn’t have to use cash and vouchers to provide aid abroad? 

Mr. Staal. Thank you. Congressman Aguilar. That is an impor- 
tant issue. The proper use of our resources is a critical aspect of 
everything we do, and we continue to tighten up and refine our 
oversight and our partners actually as well because in many cases, 
especially the NGOs but also the U.N. organizations, their own rep- 
utation is on the line, and they want to make sure that those re- 
sources are properly used. And there have been instances where 
there are problems, but then they quickly refine that and address 
it. And as the GAO report mentioned, there is no systematic abuse 
of the resources that we have been providing. And that is true also 
of the vouchers and the cash mobile money kind of programs as 
well. 

So not to say that it doesn’t happen, but we continually track it 
as it happens. We clamp down. We refine. We make adjustments 
to make sure it doesn’t happen again. 

Mr. Aguilar. Anything else to offer, Mr. Karsting? Thanks. How 
are audits performed to verify the resources are followed and 
tracked? 

Mr. Staal. Thank you. At USAID, we have our own Inspector 
General that is independent, and they do audits of all of our pro- 
grams, both programmatic audits and financial audits. For in- 
stance, recently in the Syria crisis, they have stepped up to a high- 
er level of oversight. We work with them very closely. We welcome 
that because anything that we can do to improve our oversight and 
making sure that that assistance gets to the right people is wel- 
come to us. And we require additional reporting now from our part- 
ners working in the Syria crisis in Lebanon and Jordan and Turkey 
as well, and they have welcomed that. They have tightened up 
their own systems. But the Inspector General and the audits are 
a critical aspect of that. 
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Mr. Karsting. In our programs, McGovern-Dole and Food for 
Progress, that monitoring and evaluation plan has to be submitted 
when our implementing partners make an application. So it is sort 
of baked into their process that they have to do monitoring and 
evaluation. That usually involves about five percent of the expendi- 
tures that they use. So they do that. We also do verification from 
USDA Washington and at the post as well. 

Mr. Aguilar. So they initially provide their own oversight but 
then that is verified? 

Mr. Karsting. They get oversight from USDA. I wouldn’t say 
they provide their own oversight, but they have to submit reports 
on how many people they fed, how the products have been dis- 
pensed. That is sort of the monitoring and evaluation to make sure 
that we are having the impacts that we have been promised. 

Mr. Aguilar. Thank you, gentlemen. I could go on and offer Mr. 
Davis some travel tips, but we will refrain and I will yield back. 

The Chairman. The gentleman yields back. Mr. Abraham, from 
Louisiana, for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Abraham. Thanks for being here, guys. I represent probably 
the largest rural crop district in the nation, northeast Louisiana 
and the southern part of the state. We grow corn, soybeans, a lot 
of rice. And I guess my concern is, dovetailing on Mr. Aguilar’s 
questions, Mr. Staal, can you provide an explanation of how you 
will police the use of the cash vouchers for LRP and make sure 
that money is not being diverted some way to our competitors? 

Mr. Staal. Yes, thank you. Congressman. As I mentioned, that 
is a critical aspect of what we do. And there are several levels of 
that. First of all, our partners do a detailed assessment of the situ- 
ation to find out what is the best resource to provide. If they deter- 
mine that it is vouchers or some sort of mobile money, then they 
put that in place. But it is all done through financial institutions, 
like a bank, savings and loan. 

Mr. Abraham. Is that bank accountable then? 

Mr. Staal. Exactly. 

Mr. Abraham. Who is accountable for that money and that 

Mr. Staal. It is our implementing partner, okay? The NCO in 
most cases or in some cases the World Food Programme. So they 
are accountable to us. So they have their systems in place, and as 
my colleague was saying, then they have to provide regular reports, 
and we provide very close oversight. We have people based in the 
region who travel out and visit the projects, look at their books. I 
used to do that as a Food for Peace officer myself back in the day 
in places like Sudan and Ethiopia and literally look at it, go to the 
beneficiaries, and ensure that they have received commodities. And 
really, it is the same whether it is a voucher or a mobile payment, 
whatever. The mechanisms are very similar in terms of ensuring 
that it gets to the individual that it was directed to. 

Mr. Abraham. Okay. Thank you. And I guess another question 
I have, the USAID logo, it says, “Gifts of the American people.” 
Across the world, it is renowned for promoting goodwill, showing 
compassion of the American people that we have for those in need. 
I guess the question to kind of follow up that, the ATM cards or 
the cash vouchers that are going to be in place, is that going to 
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help convey that message worldwide to the people that need these 
supplies? 

Mr. Staal. We have a branding policy, and everything has to 
have that on that. And that includes the vouchers or the cards, 
whatever. They will also have the USAID logo, and we will look at 
improving upon that as your colleague. Congressman Scott, men- 
tioned. Even the local purchase, when it is purchased from within 
the region, they have to use a bag that has the USAID logo on 
that. So it is not just food coming from here. When it is a program 
like food for work, yes. I even have a bag here. This is a local pur- 
chase bag, and you see it was purchased in Kenya, but it has the 
USAID logo on there as well. 

Mr. Abraham. Great. 

Mr. Staal. And then it has from the American people on there. 
Okay? So just to show you. If it is a program where like a food for 
work program, okay, where it is harder to show on a specific piece 
of merchandise, then we put up signs at the work site 

Mr. Abraham. Okay. 

Mr. Staal. — that this is from USAID, a gift of the American peo- 
ple. So it is an important branding issue. The only exception is in 
cases where you have a really delicate conflict situation where it 
would actually put our partners in danger if they were seen. So 
that is the exception to this. 

Mr. Abraham. Okay. Thank you. 

Mr. Staal. Thank you. 

Mr. Abraham. Mr. Chairman, I yield back. 

The Chairman. The gentleman yields back. Ms. Kuster, for 5 
minutes. 

Ms. Kuster. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and thank 
you to you. And I just want to recognize my colleague, Mr. Gibson, 
for his role in distributing aid and also Mr. McGovern and others 
that have been very involved in this issue. 

My question relates to this dilemma about in-kind aid versus fi- 
nancial aid and the impact on the local community. I wonder if you 
could pick a specific example of whether this cycle of providing in- 
kind aid in some way exacerbates the problem of economic develop- 
ment and building up infrastructure for their own agricultural 
well-being, going forward, and whether we haven’t created a situa- 
tion that just perpetuates this cycle of dependence. Could you com- 
ment? Do you have any specific examples where we have been able 
to invest in infrastructure and had a more sustainable outcome for 
the population and then we can target our food aid for earthquakes 
or more severe situations? 

Mr. Staal. Yes, it is an excellent question. Congresswoman. As 
an example, I can talk a little bit about Ethiopia. As was men- 
tioned before, I was the USAID director there, and we have a pro- 
gram there called the Productive Safety Net which does food for 
work and cash for work. And so it depends on the community that 
you are working with and what is available in the market. So we 
do what we call a Belmont assessment to look at the agricultural 
and market conditions, whether there is sufficient food in the mar- 
ket or not. If there is food and the ability of the farmers to grow 
but people just can’t afford it or don’t have access for one reason 
or another, then we can provide cash. If there isn’t enough food in 
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the market, then cash isn’t going to help them. So we provide food. 
But that dependency issue is critical. 

Then as a part of that program, the work that they are doing 
under the food for work is to improve their capacity and capability 
to grow more food so they are less dependent. And we saw real 
gains over the last 5 years in Ethiopia, and it is amazing. I went 
to places that were just desert years ago, and now you are seeing 
crops being grown there. You are seeing water coming back in the 
wells because the food for work they were doing was things like 
terracing, tree planting, water catchment systems that then started 
to bring the agriculture back to the country. And then as you say, 
then we can use that food aid for the Nepal earthquake or else- 
where. 

So that combination and that flexibility becomes very important 
so we can use the right tool at the right time, both to address the 
needs most effectively and efficiently but also so that we are not 
creating dependency as you mentioned. 

Ms. Kuster. So then also to further on that, Mr. Scott mentioned 
Israel, and I also saw in Israel the impact of the water treatment 
and how they went about that, planting trees you mentioned. How 
do we share best practices and what is the role of, whether it is 
USAID or whatever agency of the U.S. Government is actually tak- 
ing best practices to these regions and trying to improve upon their 
capacity to grow food? 

Mr. Staal. That is an excellent question, and I have a very spe- 
cific example, again from Ethiopia. We actually had a tripartite 
agreement with the Israeli Government Development Agency, 
MASHAV, USAID, and the Ethiopian Government, specifically on 
high-value fruit crops, everything from avocado to improved apples 
and oranges and so on. 

So we provided some funding. The Israelis provided technical ex- 
pertise based on the experience that they have as you mentioned. 
And then the Ethiopian Government provided the facilities and the 
people on the ground. And so over several years, we were able to 
really improve their ability, they were already growing these crops, 
but the quality wasn’t very good, the yield was low, and with the 
Israeli technology and expertise, we were able to provide some sig- 
nificant improvements in their crops, especially in those high-value 
crops. 

Mr. Karsting. Congresswoman, I would say, too, that USDA’s 
programs in this area, the McGovern-Dole or the Food for Progress 
and our Borlaug and Cochran exchange programs are really built 
around that whole notion of extension and exchange and research 
and getting technology transferred to the farmers who need it 
most. 

The reason America has a really powerful ag sector is that 150 
years ago, we started our land-grant university systems. And that 
same notion is something that is very much with us every day at 
USD A, and it colors the way that we do our development programs 
overseas. I mentioned in my opening remarks about programs in 
Honduras where we monetize a certain amount of American prod- 
ucts in a way that didn’t displace or upset local markets and use 
the proceeds of that to launch local extension programs so that 
farmers can get better at what they do. And we do that all around 
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the globe. And the benefits fiow both ways. We have a Borlaug Fel- 
low from Morocco who came to study horticultural issues. His men- 
tors and peers went back to Morocco, and now they are imple- 
menting and testing Moroccan water efficiency technology in south 
Texas. So it is a cross-pollination process. 

The Chairman. The gentlelady’s time has expired. 

Ms. Kuster. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Mr. Yoho, for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Yoho. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate you gentle- 
men being here and going over this. Mr. Staal, you were talking 
about, if I just kind of recap, the GAO reports that as of September 
2013, 2.5 million people were receiving assistance in Syria. There 
are between six to seven million people displaced in Syria, and 
with the EBT cards you went over I thought very well about how 
that process works. And then you were talking about the metrics 
that you were using, the biometrics, to make sure they were being 
used properly by the right people. And then the question was asked 
to Mr. Karsting, would that improve the efficiency of the program 
here domestically? Just as a quick aside, what is your opinion on 
that? 

Mr. Staal. Well, I mean in the United States, of course, we are 
much more advanced already with our systems to track people and 
identify the right people and stuff. So it is a different situation, dif- 
ferent context here. So it can be very difficult for me to tell you 
what 

Mr. Yoho. So that is fair. 

Mr. Staal. — would work in one area. 

Mr. Yoho. I just thought it was interesting that you found it that 
effective over there. Going back to Syria with their infrastructure, 
and I have not been there, but we have definitely have a conflict 
area that has been going on, that is getting worse: 230,000 people 
have been slaughtered over there. Do they have the infrastructure 
where people can use an EBT card or is it very isolated where they 
can use that? And on top of that, do they have a productive agricul- 
tural sector where they can buy products that are efficient to meet 
the nutritional needs of what we are trying to resolve, and that is 
either malnutrition or food insecurity or just starvation? 

Mr. Staal. Yes, that is an excellent question. Congressman. It 
varies by location and that is why we have to be very sort of granu- 
lar and directed. There are areas that the government controls 
where WEP is working where you can do some things. In the oppo- 
sition-held areas, again, it varies. Is it an opposition that is friend- 
ly to the United States or an opposition area that is not friendly? 
We can do different things in different areas. 

Mr. Yoho. In your experience in Syria, what are you finding? Are 
they friendly? Or there is strong opposition from the Assad Admin- 
istration? 

Mr. Staal. No, in terms of our actual things like food aid and 
humanitarian assistance, we have good cooperation, both in govern- 
ment-held areas and in opposition-held areas and are able to mon- 
itor things. We have our implementing partners again who have 
good experience in this. They in turn work with local partners in 
the region. Some things can go across the border. There was a U.N. 
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resolution from the Security Council that allowed some commod- 
ities to be able to move across the border. That helps a lot. 

Mr. Yoho. Okay. And then I want to pivot on what both Con- 
gressmen Scott brought up about the RUTFs, the ready-to-use ther- 
apy foods, and peanut butter is a great one. It has high protein, 
high energy, high nutritional content. Are we utilizing products 
like that in addition to like EBT cards? 

Mr. Staal. Absolutely, yes. This is what they were talking about, 
these ready-to-use products, whether it is for supplementary feed- 
ing or even for severe malnutrition. And the one is called 
Nutributter. So it is a peanut paste 

Mr. Yoho. Right. 

Mr. Staal. — product, peanut butter paste product 

Mr. Yoho. Coming from Florida, I hope we use a lot more of 
that. 

Mr. Staal. Okay. But it is supplemented with additional vita- 
mins and minerals 

Mr. Yoho. Right. 

Mr. Staal. — specifically for malnourished children. 

Mr. Yoho. It is a great product, and I would hope we would use 
a lot more of that. And I know my mom raised six of us on peanut 
butter and jelly. 

Mr. Staal. There you go. 

Mr. Yoho. And a brown bag to take the lunch. And what I see 
is that you have conflict areas that we are trying to intervene and 
help with, and you have local, a lack of resources or knowledge, 
and we see Israel is a great example of how to grow in a desert 
area because of technology. And they have a stable government, 
and I know that is a big part of not being able to produce the foods 
that a country needs. And then we have the national disasters, or 
natural disasters, kind of like what happened in Haiti and the 
Philippines. And I would assume that your programs vary accord- 
ing to each type of situation, correct? 

Mr. Staal. That is correct. 

Mr. Yoho. Okay. And then I just kind of want to wind up with 
over the course of decades, America has stood head and shoulders 
above every other nation when it comes to assisting those in need 
both domestically and internationally. That is no small part due to 
the labors of our farmer and our ranch community. We all must be 
good stewards of the money taxpayers send up to Washington. We 
must ensure the efficiency and effectiveness of these programs are 
maximized, and you guys are doing a great job doing that. At the 
same time, I would hope that these programs are analyzed and fu- 
ture changes are considered. All parties will be included in the 
process; especially are folks who labor to produce much of the 
world’s food supply. I appreciate your time. 

Mr. Staal. Thank you. 

The Chairman. The gentleman yields back. Mr. Ashford, for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. Ashford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. A couple of comments. 
I am happy. Congressman Davis, was able to share Howard Buffett 
with you and central Illinois. I know that Howard’s grandfather, 
Howard Buffett, who was a Member of Congress, Warren’s father, 
was a Member of Congress after World War II, was quite a guy. 
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and obviously Warren is as well. So we are very proud of Howard 
and what he is doing in this area. 

Thank you, Mr. Karsting, for your service to Nebraska, to the 
great Senator J.J. Exon who was a friend of mine, though I was 
quite a bit younger in those days. We miss him, and he was a force. 

Obviously Netoaska is an annex state, and we are proud of what 
our industry, what our farmers and ranchers have done in our 
state, obviously. And one example of that is Valmont Corporation, 
Bob Dougherty, as you know, the inventor, really, of center pivot 
irrigation technology, and the Dougherty Foundation which was 
just set up at the University of Nebraska to deal with water issues, 
not only in the United States but globally. And I am familiar, was 
just made familiar actually, with a program that Valmont is, I be- 
lieve it is on the nonprofit side, is doing in East Africa that has 
to do with the single-pivot technology, to be able to develop agricul- 
tural products with a single pivot in small farms. Ms. Kuster’s com- 
ment was right on. I mean, at what point — and this is the question. 
At what point, following on with Ms. Kuster, do we get to where 
we can focus, utilize in those areas of the world, where that kind 
of technology will have the most benefit, like in East Africa, and 
then how do we pursue that into the future? 

Mr. Karsting. I would love to learn more about what Valmont 
is doing there because that is a process that I am not familiar with, 
but we would like to learn more. I think where our people work at 
posts overseas in implementing our Food for Progress Programs, it 
varies so much from region to region and how you transition an 
emerging economy where they don’t have value chains, they don’t 
have food systems in place. How do you design a program where 
you start feeding kids who are malnourished and stunted, and then 
follow on with our Food for Progress, our Cochran, our Borlaug pro- 
grams to try to ramp up everybody’s capacity for stability and resil- 
ience for their local food systems. Look at Vietnam. Vietnam is now 
our 13th largest agricultural market. They weren’t always that 
way. And what we find over the long-term is that the more we en- 
hance people’s capacity to have good food systems, the more they 
have transparent rules-based trade, the likelihood they’re going to 
become our customers someday. And that really reinforces and sta- 
bilizes their food systems, the more we have those sorts of systems 
in place. 

So I don’t have a one-pat answer for each area, but it is really 
exciting stuff to work on. 

Mr. Ashford. It seems that this single-pivot technology is being 
utilized in Tanzania and Ghana mayb^e and parts of Nigeria. Or 
Kenya, I am sorry, parts of Kenya. And we will get you some infor- 
mation on it. I would like to get some feedback because it is very 
interesting because not only are they providing food for themselves, 
they are also selling it in almost sort of a mini-export kind of econ- 
omy. 

So I appreciate that. I appreciate your service, Mr. Staal’s serv- 
ice, and thank you. Thank you, I yield back, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Staal. If I can just add, one of the important aspects of the 
U.S. assistance in the world is our technical expertise as you were 
mentioning, and we have a Farmer-to-Farmer Program, for in- 
stance, which brings volunteers, farmers, people from land-grant 
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universities and so on to developing countries. Last year we 
brought almost 300 people into 28 different countries. So that is an 
important aspect of helping them to utilize these new technologies 
around the world and build their resilience as you mentioned. 

Mr. Ashford. Yes. Right. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. The gentleman yields back. Mr. LaMalfa, for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. LaMalfa. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. For both you gentle- 
men: In a situation where a food supply might he limited in a for- 
eign aid situation, the amount of intake certain folks might have, 
the idea of nutritionally fortified food is going to have a greater 
percentage of importance for someone’s nutrition, getting those vi- 
tamins, getting those things they need. 

So what is the balance of shipping U.S. food that has that nutri- 
tional fortified aspect to it versus the cash program of buying what- 
ever is available locally that may not be of that quality or may not 
have that input in that? How do you quantify that balance in those 
decisions? I am concerned, too, on the cash side with the fraud. The 
Chairman mentioned early on that it is a lot harder to wrangle a 
100 pound sack of rice than it is a hundred dollar bill and have 
to go to the wrong place, what have you. What is the nutritionally 
fortified angle as well on that as far as having higher food quality 
shipped from the U.S. in these aid situations versus whatever may 
be available locally? Both of you, please. 

Mr. Karsting. Our implementing partners overseas take a look 
at those issues all the time. Fortified products are often more ex- 
pensive than bulk commodities. And so they need to come to an un- 
derstanding of where the trade-offs are and where the benefits 
arise. We are 

Mr. LaMalfa. How are they fortified? 

Mr. Karsting. Well, actually we have just added two new prod- 
ucts to the list. There is a micronutrient-fortified rice that we are 
going to he using soon in Cambodia in a McGovern-Dole program 
that in the trial runs has shown it increases the uptake of Vitamin 
A and Zinc and reduces diarrhea in the target populations. 

Mr. LaMalfa. Yes. 

Mr. Karsting. So that is a good thing. We also have a micro- 
nutrient-fortified poultry-based product that people are exploring 
right now. So those products are going to cost more. And so you 
sort of have to go on a case-by-case basis to see if regular commod- 
ities or the fortified commodities make sense. 

Mr. Staal. And just to answer the question about cash-based 
aid, that is a very minor aspect. It may be about four percent of 
our assistance. But again, it is not cash in terms of hundred dollar 
bills. It is vouchers. It is working through financial institutions, not 
through governments, by the way, managed by our NGO partners, 
and then it is a card or some kind of 

Mr. LaMalfa. Well, I understood it is not 

Mr. Staal. — financial transfer. 

Mr. LaMalfa. — cash is cash, but certainly it is a medium that 
is much easier to move around. We have issues of that here domes- 
tically on how easy it is to 

Mr. Staal. Sure. 
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Mr. LaMalfa. — misuse those credits. That is what I am getting 
to. 

Mr. Staal. Yes. 

Mr. LaMalfa. Food is a lot harder for warlords to — they still 
manage but 

Mr. Staal. They find a way. Yes. No, it is something we would 
target very carefully, the oversight. And we do find that the most 
needy people and especially as much as possible the cash and 
voucher assistance, we target to the women because we know 
women will use it to buy food for their children. And that is an im- 
portant aspect of the way we work it. 

Mr. LaMalfa. Well, thank you. I yield back, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. The gentleman yields back. I apologize. Mr. 
Benishek, I skipped you out of order. Sorry about that. Mr. 
Benishek is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Benishek. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Well, it has been real- 
ly interesting listening to you gentlemen talk this morning. I have 
a couple of specific questions that come to mind after listening to 
your testimony and that is I don’t know what this biometric stuff 
that you were talking about for these cards, Mr. Staal. So you are 
telling me that Syria are identified by their thumbprint or their 
retinal scan in order to use this card? Is that what you are telling 
me? 

Mr. Staal. It is for the refugee populations that are 

Mr. Benishek. So the refugee has been identified 

Mr. Staal. — in Jordan 

Mr. Benishek. — ^by their fingerprint then? And so when they go 
to the store, they have to fingerprint themselves and it identifies 
them as the person on this card? 

Mr. Staal. They use those biometrics to get the card to make 
sure that only people have it, and then the card can have their pic- 
ture, similar to what we have here. And so using those biometrics, 
we are able to reduce the numbers of people because when it was 
just a name on a roll, then people were able to misuse that. Now — 
Mr. Benishek. Well, no, it is really a photo ID then basically is 
what you are saying? 

Mr. Staal. Basically a photo ID 

Mr. Benishek. Okay. 

Mr. Staal. — but then it is verified with the finger scan and 

Mr. Benishek. Yes, but you don’t have to put your finger scan 
on it when you use the card? 

Mr. Staal. No, not every time. But in order to get the cards 

Mr. Benishek. All right. 

Mr. Staal. — and to verify them on a regular basis. 

Mr. Benishek. Yes. I just find that amazing. Where is this actu- 
ally in use? 

Mr. Staal. We are using it in a number of countries. It is not 

rolled out 

Mr. Benishek. Name one. 

Mr. Staal. — anywhere yet. 

Mr. Benishek. Name one where it is actually in use. 

Mr. Staal. In Kenya in the refugee camps there, and then we 
are starting to use it in Jordan as well. 

Mr. Benishek. So it is not really widely used? 
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Mr. Staal. It is not worldwide yet. 

Mr. Benishek. Okay. 

Mr. Staal. It is rolling out now. 

Mr. Benishek. I see. Let me ask you another question then, too. 
When we are using this cash-based aid, I noticed that Syria was 
a big part of the money that, there are refugees and all. I am sure 
all that kind of stuff is going on in Syria. But where does actually 
the food come from? Now we are spending as I understand like 
$272 million in humanitarian crises in Syria. I am looking at this 
GAO report. So where does the food come from? I can’t imagine 
they are growing that food in Syria. Where are we buying this food 
from? 

Mr. Staal. Yes, it is an important question, and I am glad you 
asked that because it is local and regional procurement. 

Mr. Benishek. Like this bag of corn. Are they actually buying 
bags of corn in Syria from somebody else then? 

Mr. Staal. No, what they are is regionally and 

Mr. Benishek. What are they buying? 

Mr. Staal. So they are able to buy 

Mr. Benishek. What are they buying with the money? 

Mr. Staal. — say in Turkey or in the case of Malawi, they can 
buy it in Tanzania. 

Mr. Benishek. What are they actually buying? Are they buying 

rice or corn? What is the majority of the 

Mr. Staal. Usually we do an 

Mr. Benishek. — calories? 

Mr. Staal. Yes. Our partners do an assessment of what are the 
types of food that people prefer to eat and what is available and 
so on and then try to get a balanced diet. So it is a combination 
of 

Mr. Benishek. Well, there is $272 million. I am just kind of won- 
dering what are the two biggest commodities that they are buying? 
Mr. Staal. I can get that for you. 

[The information referred to is located on p. ??.] 

Mr. Benishek. You don’t know? 

Mr. Staal. Off the top of my head I don’t, but it is different in 

each country, okay? So for instance 

Mr. Benishek. I am just wondering because 

Mr. Staal. — in South Sudan it is sorghum. 

Mr. Benishek. I am just wondering because we spent $272 mil- 
lion in Syria on cash-based food assistance. And I mean you kept 
saying that our NGO partners are overseeing that there is no 
fraud. It would seem to me that besides relying on the NGO part- 
ners to make sure there is no fraud, you should have some ability 
to answer a few questions about like what is the most common 
commodity bought in Syria with the $272 million. You understand 
what I am saying? I don’t like the answer where you say in co- 
operation with our NGO partners we are doing good oversight. You 
know what I mean? I don’t like that answer, especially when I have 
this GAO report that says the U.S. aid cannot hold its staff or its 
partners accountable for taking all necessary steps to justify and 
document the modification of awards. That is the GAO report on 
what is going on. 
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I appreciate that you are here, defending the program, and it is 
worthwhile. But, we here are concerned that money is not going to 
the right places and that your own internal audit methods aren’t 
really satisfactory. The answer you have given me repeatedly is the 
NGOs are dealing with the fraud part. So tell me about that a little 
bit. 

Mr. Staal. Yes, and obviously it is not just the NGOs. We pro- 
vide strict oversight over the NGOs. In fact, we put out additional 
staff 

Mr. Benishek. I understand you say that but 

Mr. Staal. — in Jordan and Turkey and so on. 

Mr. Benishek. — you don’t know the top two commodities that 
you purchased for the $272 million. 

Mr. Staal. Yes. Well 

Mr. Benishek. That doesn’t mean to me that you know what the 
oversight is. My time is up. 

The Chairman. The gentleman yields back. Mr. Allen, for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. Allen. Yes, sir. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thanks to 
both of you for monitoring and implementing this program. A cou- 
ple things, and it has been interesting listening to particularly this 
cash versus in-kind process. The challenges with the cash obviously 
is compliance, is to make sure that the food is appropriately dis- 
bursed. Do you have any feel for — okay. In-kind, I mean, that is 
food, and you disburse that I guess based on the needs of a family. 

Mr. Staal. Yes. 

Mr. Allen. On the cash side, how do you know what to give a 
family and what they are able to purchase with that? 

Mr. Staal. Yes, that is a critical question, and in a similar as- 
sessment, we do an assessment of the needs, okay, and based on 
that, whether they need in-kind or cash, depending on what is in 
the market. And then the value is assessed to that, okay? For a 
family of four or five, they look at what they need on a calorie basis 
and determine how much it costs in the market to buy certain com- 
modities. They agree, okay, in this particular instance, they need 
to get lentils and some oil and wheat, and you need this much for 
this many people. And then you are going to need this much cash 
to do that, okay? So it is 

Mr. Allen. Is that 

Mr. Staal. — quite a detailed assessment. 

Mr. Allen. Is it based on the currency in that country or our 
currency? 

Mr. Staal. Yes, based on the currency in the country and what 
they can buy with it there. You know, then of course that has to 
be translated back into dollars for us 

Mr. Allen. Right. 

Mr. Staal. — because we get dollars from 

Mr. Allen. But you have countries like Zimbabwe where the in- 
flation rate — you can’t even get through the grocery line before the 
price goes up. 

Mr. Staal. Yes, Zimbabwe is a special case where actually we 
are able to use dollars in the market there, and so it doesn’t fluc- 
tuate like that. 

Mr. Allen. So the dollars will buy a better value for that family? 
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Mr. Staal. Although in Zimbabwe, a lot of it is in-kind there 
from local and regional purchased in neighboring countries. 

Mr. Allen. Okay. Mr. Karsting, I was interested in the self-suffi- 
ciency programs that you mentioned in your testimony and trying 
to get countries in a position where they can actually feed their 
people if the government is interested in actually doing that. One 
of the things that I have recognized in my travels is that — and I 
have no idea what their spoilage is. But basically pretty much out- 
side the United States you go and you buy at a market foods that 
are almost produced on a daily basis. And so I didn’t see — in fact, 
some countries had a hard time finding a cube of ice. So refrigera- 
tion was non-existent in a lot of these countries. I think that in our 
country the invention of refrigeration probably was the largest sin- 
gle food production invention in our history because we were able 
to preserve foods and then eat them, as we needed. And we 
thought about changing how they do things over there from a pres- 
ervation standpoint. And again, you may know some statistics on 
spoilage and that sort of thing. But obviously the more we can use 
the food and preserve it and use it on a long-term basis, obviously 
we are going to feed a lot more people. 

Mr. Karsting. Yes, that is another topic that would be really in- 
teresting to get into in some detail, the whole notion of food loss 
and food waste is a really a big topic right now. Groups like the 
Food and Ag Organization of the U.N. are working on it. It is im- 
portant to the Secretary of Agriculture. It is important to USD A. 
What we see a lot of in developing countries is that it is food loss, 
getting food from farmers to consumers is where the waste occurs. 
In more developed countries, the higher incidence of food waste is 
post-consumer purchase. And so it is different problems in different 
regions of the world. Our fancy term for refrigeration and ice is 
cold-chain development. We do training through the Cochran pro- 
gram for people to help them implement ways of efficient cold- 
chain development. You have to have a reliable electricity grid. You 
have to have all those other things that are sort of nascent in more 
emerging democracies or emerging civil societies. But we are fo- 
cused on 

Mr. Allen. Well, I am glad to hear that you are doing that, and 
we have to squeeze every nickel we can 

Mr. Karsting. Yes. 

Mr. Allen. — to make this food available. Thank you. I yield 
back. 

The Chairman. The gentleman’s time has expired. Thank you. 
Gentlemen, thank you very much for being here this morning. Mr. 
Staal, one final quick question. I appreciate your comments that 
you have made that there is no deal with the maritime groups. I 
am a little concerned that whatever dialogue or negotiations that 
are going on lack transparency. I also intend to take you up on 
your offer to keep agricultural groups at the table in these discus- 
sions. We are not seeing where that is happening, and we can’t find 
out the folks that are participating. So, as we conduct this review 
over the next couple of years, I appreciate your openness to keeping 
all the players at the table so that we can have as broad of support 
as we can. I yield a couple of seconds to the gentleman from Geor- 
gia. 
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Mr. David Scott of Georgia. Thank you very much, Mr. Chair- 
man. It just occurred to me, since we have you here, this has been 
a very, very informative discussion, and as we have discussed back 
and forth, it is a profound, profound issue. So I feel we would be 
derelict in our duty if we didn’t ask you two experts on this area, 
are you hopeful that this issue can be solved? Do you feel that it 
will be solved? And what do you see as the main forces if you don’t 
feel it will be solved that are preventing that? Just briefly. I’d ap- 
preciate that. Give us some hope here at the end or tell us what 
we have to do to get that hope. 

Mr. Staal. Thank you. Congressman Scott. That is a critical 
question that we wrestle with every day. When I go to a camp or 
a place where people are really poor and I see children who are 
malnourished and suffering right there in front of me. And cer- 
tainly, our food aid assistance is a stop-gap measure, and it is 
doing some great work. With additional flexibility, we feel we can 
do more, but the needs are huge and unfortunately getting worse 
right now with conflict around the world. And so it needs to be a 
combination of things, both political and military efforts. But the 
critical aspects of improving agriculture production — in so many 
countries, I mean, Ethiopia is sort of famous for unfortunately 
being a poster child for famine, yet with some relatively modest im- 
provements, they could easily be self-sufficient. 

Mr. David Scott of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. Staal. And the same is true in so many other countries. So 
the efforts being done by colleagues within USDA under Feed the 
Future will really help to change the world that way, and I do have 
a hope but unfortunately it is a longer-term hope that we have to 
continue to stay focused on. Thank you. 

Mr. David Scott of Georgia. Very good. Thank you. 

Mr. Karsting. Congressman, I work with farmers a lot, and 
farmers are by their very nature hopeful. They have to hope that 
rain comes and everything happens the way it should be. But hope 
is not a plan, and that is really what we need to focus on is how 
does our planning work. How do we get our hands dirty and actu- 
ally deliver programs that work on the ground so we build strong 
partners all around the globe? That is what we focus on at USDA 
and USAID. 

Mr. David Scott of Georgia. Thank you. Thank you for your gra- 
ciousness, Mr. Chairman, in letting me ask that question. 

The Chairman. Well, thanks. I appreciate that. Mr. Staal, we 
will appreciate your efforts to keep a broad coalition of everybody 
at the table as you analyze the flexibility that we gave in the 2014 
Farm Bill. There is a tension between feeding people and teaching 
them to grow food and the limited resources we have to try to do 
both at the exact same time. And then we add to the tension with 
the cash versus in-kind conversations. We will use this period as 
we do with the safety net programs that we put in place in the 
2014 Farm Bill for U.S. production agriculture. We will use this 
timeframe to look at the changes we did make with respect to the 
program, going forward. I am a little uncomfortable giving you ad- 
ditional flexibility now. I want to make sure that the flexibility you 
have is being used appropriately as we walk forward. 
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A couple of us have mentioned that if you look at the last 100+ 
years, we would argue there has never been a country that has 
done as much good for the rest of the world and asked so little in 
return as the United States of America. And there are a lot of play- 
ers, including our military certainly, but much of that high profile 
is from coming to other people’s aid, feeding them when they are 
hungry or when they are starving. All those kinds of things hap- 
pen. That charity, that heart for the folks that need help is based 
on broad support, and we have to keep everybody at the table, the 
folks who support the in-kind and the folks who want cash-based 
assistance. We have to keep them all there so that we can maintain 
this incredible heart for helping people in need around the world. 

I had a really poignant experience. I was in Jalalabad, Afghani- 
stan, one Sunday afternoon, and we had a group of 101st Airborne 
guys who were sitting around the table, at basically a chamber of 
commerce meeting. They had good production agriculture there, 
but they had no value-added chain. They had no refrigeration; elec- 
tricity was intermittent; and they had customers they thought that 
they could arrange for in Kuwait to buy the food that was being 
grown there. But they were missing that middle piece. And these 
men who are warriors at heart didn’t know really much about com- 
merce, but yet they were focused on trying to make it happen. And 
they were really excited because the following month we were get- 
ting a bunch of real farmers from the Missouri National Guard who 
were coming there, and so they were excited about that opportunity 
to bring American expertise, American folks who do it for a living, 
to come there and to try to help these folks, take care of them- 
selves. The poignant part of that is the day before, the Saturday 
before, they had been in an 8 hour run and gunfight with bad guys. 
So a warrior one day, and chamber of commerce guys the next. 
That is a good example of the incredible heart this country has for 
everything that is going on. But we have to maintain the broad 
support. So again, I appreciate both of you being here today. This 
is an issue that the Agriculture Committee has great interest in, 
keen interest in obviously, and I will continue to review the pro- 
gram, the new flexibility that you received under the 2014 Farm 
Bill as well as opportunities to improve it the next time we do the 
farm bill. So there is a theme here; you get the hint. 

Under the rules of the Committee, the record of today’s hearing 
will remain open for 10 calendar days to receive additional mate- 
rial, including anything else that you would like to supply us with 
to help us in this review. This hearing of the Committee on Agri- 
culture is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 11:50 a.m., the Committee was adjourned.] 

[Material submitted for inclusion in the record follows:] 
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Supplementary Material Submitted by Thomas H. Staal, Acting Assistant Ad- 
ministrator, Bureau for Democracy, Conflict and Humanitarian Assist- 
ance, U.S. Agency for International Development 

Insert 1 

The Chairman. Let me get to the Maritime Administration. No deal? 
Nothing’s gone on that is in writing? No handshakes, nothing like that that we 
should be aware of? 

Mr. Staal. That is correct. We are definitely in discussion with them, and we 
have continued those discussions to find better ways to effectively use the re- 
sources we have. And in fact, we would love to have additional dialogue with 
your Committee, with the Members, with the staff to look, to get your input on 
how to reach these objectives. 

The Chairman. I appreciate that. Thank you very much for that kind offer, 
and we will seek to take you up on that. 

Since 2013, USAID has had conversations with a broad array of stakeholders, in- 
cluding Members of Congress, NGOs, maritime and agriculture representatives, 
about enacting food aid reform to reach additional beneficiaries more efficiently and 
with the same resources. Though there is not an MOU, USAID and maritime rep- 
resentatives have had conversations and agreed upon an approach. The potential 
compromise has not been finalized, and does not represent the Administration’s po- 
sition as it has not gone through a formal approval process. The elements of the 
potential compromise include: (1) additional flexibility for the Food for Peace Title 
II program (2) cargo preference efficient reforms related to the implementation of 
the Cargo Preference Act and (3) transfer of a portion of the Title II funds out of 
the efficiency savings generated by Food for Peace reforms to MARAD to enhance 
national sealift capacity and provide support for non-Maritime Security Program 
(MSP) vessels that carry food aid cargoes. We would be pleased to continue to meet 
with Members and Congressional staff to provide further details of this potential 
compromise. 

As mentioned, the potential compromise includes certain cargo preference effi- 
ciency reforms. Cargo preference reforms have been the subject of discussions be- 
tween USAID and MARAD for years, and the ones under consideration as part of 
the current compromise have been reflected in written Terms of Agreement signed 
by the USAID Acting Administrator and the MARAD Administrator. Some of these 
proposed reforms could be implemented through rulemaking while others could be 
implemented through legislation, assuming the potential compromise is finalized 
and such legislation is introduced and enacted. 

As USAID and other Administration officials have testified in a number of Con- 
gressional hearings, the Administration’s current food aid reform proposal is in- 
cluded in the 2016 Budget proposal. We continue to consult with a broad array of 
stakeholders to solicit input and look for ways to achieve the Administration’s pro- 
posed food aid objectives. 

Insert 2 

Mr. Peterson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Following up, the discussions that 
are being had, there are agriculture people involved in those discussions, Mr. 
Staal? 

Mr. Staal. Thank you, Congressman. Yes, we have met with the maritime 
industry as indicated, with NGOs and with also agriculture commodity groups. 

Mr. Peterson. What is their involvement and who are they? 

Mr. Staal. I don’t have the exact names of the organizations. I can provide 
that to you, but certainly we have met with them and continue to meet with 
them. And as I said, we would be very happy to meet with Members of the 
Committee, your staff, to get your input as well. 

Since 2013, USAID has had conversations with a broad array of stakeholders, in- 
cluding Members of Congress, NGOs, maritime and agriculture representatives, 
about enacting food aid reform to reach additional beneficiaries more efficiently with 
the same resources. Food aid reform conversations have also been part of USAID’s 
Food Aid Consultative Group meetings that occur twice a year. 

U.S. agriculture has always been and will continue to he a key partner in our ef- 
forts to feed the world’s most hungry. Representatives from the agriculture sector 
who have been engaged in recent food aid reform discussions include: 

American Farm Bureau Federation 
American Peanut Council 
American Soybean Association 
Archer Daniels Midland 
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Cargill 

Global Food and Nutrition, Inc. 

National Association of Wheat Growers 

National Corn Growers Association 

National Farmers Union 

National Oilseed Processors Association 

National Potato Council 

National Sorghum Producers 

North American Millers Association 

U.S. Dry Beans Council 

U.S. Rice Producers Association 

U.S. Wheat Associates 

USA Dry Pea and Lentils Association 

USA Rice Federation 

We look forward to continuing this partnership as we seek the right mix of tools 
to respond most effectively to humanitarian crises. As the numbers of internally dis- 
placed persons and refugees grow and global humanitarian needs outpace limited 
resources, our ability to respond appropriately and efficiently has never been more 
critical. 

Insert 3 

Mr. Crawford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate that. Mr. Staal, I 
have to ask you a question or two about rice. Half the U.S. rice crop is growing 
in my district. The farmers are very concerned about the Food for Peace Pro- 
gram and I was just wondering if you can tell me how many metric tons of rice 
are currently being shipped through the Food for Peace Title II Program? 

Mr. Staal. Thank you. Congressman. Certainly rice is an important part of 
our assistance. I have to admit I don’t have the exact number, but we can cer- 
tainly get that to you. 

The amount of rice purchased in a given year fluctuates greatly depending on 
what crises emerge and the appropriate commodity for the populations being served. 
In FY 2014, USAID shipped M,610 MT of rice through the Food for Peace program. 
From 2005-2015 the Office of Food for Peace purchased approximately 1.13 million 
metric tons of rice in the U.S., averaging 102,800 MT per year, to support its Title 
II food assistance programs valued at approximately $576 million. 

Insert 4 

Mr. Crawford. We hear a lot about the cost of shipping in-kind food aid do- 
nations. In your written statement you said that the savings from eliminating 
shipping costs would translate into helping more people. But in cases of cash- 
based aid, that seems to ignore the fact that recipients are purchasing food from 
supermarkets and other sources at prices that, I would assume, include proc- 
essing, shipping, and profit margins for those suppljdng the food. 

So my question then, Mr. Staal, is this. What is the difference between in- 
kind and cash-based food aid in terms of cost per calorie consumed? 

Mr. Staal. Yes, thank you. That is an excellent question, and we will have 
to do a little more digging. I will get you an answer on the cost per calorie. Cer- 
tainly the cost per ton is significantly cheaper in a lot of cases. It varies a lot 
by country. The land-locked countries like Chad or Afghanistan, the cost for the 
shipping, handling, and so on is much higher. In some countries, Bangladesh 
for instance, it is less of a factor. So that continues to be an important thing. 
Basically overall, we figure it is about 30 percent less to purchase locally and 
regionally than it is to ship from the United States. 

Mr. Crawford. That is 30 percent less on a per-calorie basis? 

Mr. Staal. That is on a per-ton basis for the commodities. We will have to 
look into the per-calorie basis. That is a slightly different calculation. 

USAID’s Office of Food for Peace provides different ration sizes, food baskets, and 
transfer amounts specific to the context of each emergency response. The goal of 
emergency food assistance, regardless of modality, is to help beneficiaries meet their 
daily caloric needs. A full food basket provides an adult 2,100 kilocalories per day, 
or approximately 17 kilograms of food per month. Based on the context of the emer- 
gency response, USAID will often provide less than a full food basket, allowing 
beneficiaries to supplement food assistance with other sources. Commodity, trans- 
portation, and operational costs also vary by operation. For example, it is more ex- 
pensive to program food assistance in war-torn South Sudan than in Guatemala. 
When compared to U.S. procured in-kind food, local and regionally procured food in 
FY 2014 was an average of 29 percent less expensive. 
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Cash and voucher programs propose cash transfer or voucher value in order to 
cover a proportion of a beneficiaries food needs, again assuming a full food basket 
of 2,100 kilocalories per day. Program beneficiaries often have the freedom, to select 
a wide variety of commodities — and commodity volumes — with that transfer. Oper- 
ational costs also vary based on a number of factors, including local prices, market 
sophistication, and beneficiary targeting. 

For example, USAID supported the U.N. World Food Programme’s (WFP) provi- 
sion of cash transfers and vouchers valued at $10.35 a month to vulnerable popu- 
lations in Senegal suffering from drought, a value equivalent to the cost of a daily 
ration meeting approximately 92 percent of kilocalorie needs. Thanks to a stable po- 
litical and economic situation, established relationships between WFP, retailers, and 
financial institutions, as well as availability of diverse nutrient-rich foods in local 
markets, this program is approximately 46 percent less expensive than a com- 
parable Title II in-kind contribution. In neighboring Mali, however, a more complex, 
conflict affected operating environment with less sophisticated retail and financial 
systems contribute to increased operating expenses for all programming, including 
cash transfers. A non-governmental organization managed cash-for-work program 
improving levees and irrigation systems in Mali is, therefore, less efficient than the 
example above, at only 10 percent less expensive than comparable Title II in-kind 
contributions in a food-for-work activity. 

Insert 5 

Mr. Benishek. I see. Let me ask you another question then, too. When we 
are using this cash-based aid, I noticed that Syria was a big part of the money 
that, there are refugees and all. I am sure all that kind of stuff is going on in 
Syria. But where does actually the food come from? Now we are spending as 
I understand like $272 million in humanitarian crises in Syria. I am looking 
at this GAO report. So where does the food come from? I can’t imagine they 
are growing that food in Syria. Where are we buying this food from? 

Mr. Benishek. Well, there is $272 million. I am just kind of wondering what 
are the two biggest commodities that they are buying? 

Mr. Staal. I can get that for you. 

In Fiscal Year (FY) 2014, USAID’s Office of Food for Peace provided $177.8 mil- 
lion to the U.N. World Food Programme’s (WFP) emergency operation inside S3Tia. 
Funding for this operation supports the regional procurement of commodities to pro- 
vide a monthly food basket to conflict-affected people in Syria. The top two commod- 
ities purchased with USAID resources are rice and wheat flour. From 2014 through 
the present, WFP has purchased nearly 73,000 metric tons of rice from India and 
more than 34,000 metric tons of wheat flour from Turkey. 

USAID provided an additional $272.5 million to WFP’s regional operation pro- 
viding food vouchers to Syrian refugees in Egypt, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, and Tur- 
key. Refugees used electronic debit cards to purchase urgently needed food in local 
stores and markets, including rice, potatoes, oil, meat/chicken, eggs, yoghurt, and/ 
or cheese. 


Submitted Questions 

Response from Philip C. Karsting, Administrator, Foreign Agricultural 
Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture 

Questions Submitted by Hon. K. Michael Conaway, a Representative in Congress 
from Terns 

Question 1. A recent GAO report states that, “Although LRP may have the added 
benefit of providing food that may be more culturally appropriate to recipients, evi- 
dence has yet to be systematically collected on LRP’s adherence to quality standards 
and product specifications, which ensure food safety and nutritional content.” How 
does USDA plan to ensure food safety on such a large scale without the legal re- 
quirements and technology that exist in the U.S. food system? 

Answer. USDA plans to continue practices that successfully ensured food safety 
in operating the Local and Regional Procurement Pilot Program authorized under 
the 2008 Farm Bill. Contracts with LRP pilot program implementors specified that 
all commodities purchased must meet national food safety standards or Codex 
Alimentarius standards, and also be tested for aflatoxin. There is considerable expe- 
rience with these standards. For example, these are the standards that the World 
Food Program (WFP) and the U.S. Agency for International Development (USAID) 
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use in their LRP programs. The independent evaluation of the LRP Pilot ^ also re- 
ported that “Since each of the participants tested food quality, there is little risk 
that the project distributed food that threatened human health. The evaluation 
team found no evidence that an3dhing distributed by the field projects ever threat- 
ened human health.” 

Question 2. What is the approximate share of U.S. food aid funding spent on ac- 
tual commodities? What are the tonnages (and associated costs) of food purchased, 
and what are the trends in the tonnage of food that the U.S. is able to deliver over 
the last several decades? Where possible, please include a breakdown of the raw 
commodity cost and any associated transportation (or other non-commodity) costs. 

Answer. The table below highlights the commodity purchases completed under 
P.L. 83^80 Title I, II, and III, Food for Progress, McGovern-Dole International 
Food for Education and Child Nutrition, Section 416(b), and Bill Emerson Humani- 
tarian Trust (BEHT) programs between fiscal years (FY) 1997 and FY 2014. 


^USDA Local and Regional Food Aid Procurement Pilot Project, Independent Evaluation Re- 
port available at: http://www.fas.usda.gov/sites/default/files/lrp — report — 12-03-12 — to — print.pdf 
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Question 3. What is the biggest constraint on being able to increase the impact 
of in-kind food aid? 

Answer. The impact of in-kind food aid depends upon the specific program. For 
example, when segments of the local population cannot afford food but the local sup- 
ply is sufficient, in-kind food aid can adversely affect local farmers and worsen the 
situation; so in-kind food aid is not appropriate in these cases. This is one reason 
that USDA and USAID are required to assess the impact of in-kind food aid on local 
markets. There are logistical, cost, and other constraints that are inherent in the 
current in-kind system that often limit the ability of the programs to reach the larg- 
est number of beneficiaries in the most appropriate way and in the timeliest man- 
ner. 

Both the McGovern-Dole and Food for Progress Program (FFPr) programs were 
oversubscribed in the FY 2015. FFPr relies on monetization, and sales of commod- 
ities being monetized typically incur a loss. McGovern-Dole has the authority to use 
cash for administrative and other program costs to address educational and other 
objectives. In addition, the Administration has requested the authority to use local 
and regional procurement (LRP) for McGovern-Dole in order to provide complemen- 
tary programs that can, among other things, improve nutrition by procuring foods 
that cannot be provided through an in-kind program, such as fresh fruits and vege- 
tables. 

The maximum volume of food aid delivered under the Food for Progress program 
is governed by the authorized funding limit of $40 million for transportation, which 
has been subject to sequestration in recent years. In FY 2015, the number of appli- 
cations exceeded the level of projects that were able to be funded 

Unlike USDA development food aid programs, USAID addresses mainly emer- 
gency needs in increasingly complex situations. For many crises, like South Sudan, 
in-kind food aid can address much of the need. Even in those cases, logistical and 
cost issues constrain the impact of our in-kind food aid funding. However, the flexi- 
bilities provided through the 2014 Farm Bill allow USAID to augment in-kind food 
with cash-based assistance for timelier and/or more market appropriate food assist- 
ance. For example, as Ebola spread across West Africa in the summer of 2015, 
USAID provided funds for local and regional procurement of commodities — allowing 
the World Food Programme to quickly provide life-saving assistance to Ebola pa- 
tients and quarantined communities while mitigating the market impacts of the 
Ebola crisis. 

The USDA FY 2016 Budget included a proposal to address a constraint in the def- 
inition of “agricultural commodity” under the McGovern-Dole program. A goal of the 
McGovern-Dole is for projects to achieve sustainability and host governments con- 
tinue the school feeding programs using their own resources. With this outcome, 
McGovern-Dole resources are freed up for new, additional projects. The Budget pro- 
poses to amend the definition of an eligible agricultural commodity for McGovern- 
Dole programs so that meals can be enhanced with locally produced foods. Through 
procuring local food such as fruits and vegetables, FAS will be able to offer nutri- 
tionally rich meals consistent with local diets, boost local farmer incomes, and build 
supply chains. The FY 2016 Budget also proposed $20 million in funding for the 
Local and Regional Procurement (LRP) program authorized in the 2014 Farm Bill. 
USDA’s FY 2016 Budget proposed $20 million in funding for the newly authorized 
LRP program. The program will serve as a complementary tool to support existing 
food aid programs, especially for the McGovern-Dole school feeding program. LRP, 
when used in conjunction with McGovern-Dole, will maximize community support 
and increase the probability that local governments take ownership and maintain 
school feeding programs. 

USAID’s 2016 Budget Request included a request for an additional 25 percent 
flexibility for interventions such as purchasing food locally and regionally or pro- 
viding food vouchers or cash transfers for food within the Title II account. This flexi- 
bility will, among other benefits, help to ensure that U.S. food assistance is part of 
the immediate response to natural disasters and other humanitarian emergencies 
and will allow USAID to reach about two million more emergency beneficiaries per 
year without additional resources. 

Question 4. As you well know, monetization is the process by which U.S. commod- 
ities are shipped overseas and sold locally to generate funds to be used for develop- 
ment purposes. Across all programs, how much of U.S. food aid does monetization 
account for? What are the pros and cons of monetization in terms of efficiency of 
delivery, impacts on markets, and U.S. contributions to food aid? 

Answer. In Fiscal Year 2014, total funding for U.S. international food aid was 
$1,881 billion, including funding for Food for Peace ($1,466 billion), FFPr ($230 mil- 
lion) and McGovern-Dole ($185 million) programs. In Fiscal Year 2014, monetization 
totaled to approximately $ 253.7 million, or 13.5 percent of total food aid. 
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At certain times, monetization can facilitate opportunities for recipient countries 
to procure sufficient quantities of necessary staples due to low financial resources, 
poor credit, or other market conditions and use the proceeds to further develop the 
agriculture sector. For example, the Government of Jordan, a member of the World 
Trade Organization, requested that USDA donate 100,000 metric tons of wheat in 
2015 to address a shortage caused by the influx of over 600,000 Syrian refugees. 
USDA was able to respond and will use the sale proceeds to work with the Govern- 
ment of Jordan to address water and trade facilitation issues to strengthen Jordan’s 
agriculture sector. 

By providing an appropriate commodity in the recipient country and generating 
funds for development activities, monetization can build the capacity of local pro- 
ducer groups and cooperatives. An FFPr project in Honduras helped local coffee pro- 
ducers improve their agricultural productivity and quality and the success of the 
project was highlighted when the producers won a prestigious coffee award. Mone- 
tization can also assist in supporting the creation of new market inputs that chan- 
nel into existing domestic industry. For example, the monetization of soybean meal 
has been coordinated with in-country development projects in the livestock sector 
and provided the basis for supporting long term access to quality feed ingredients. 

Several GAO and academic studies have pointed out the negatives of monetiza- 
tion, including that the inefficiency of the monetization process reduced funding 
available to the U.S. Government for development projects. For example, a GAO re- 
port in 2011 found that monetization lost between 24^ and 42f per dollar spent 
feAO report no. 11-636: Published: Jun 23, 2011). Further, the report noted that 
monetization programs risk disrupting local markets and production if not employed 
correctly. Monetization requires additional time, money, and staff invested in the 
procurement and shipping of in-kind food. 

Question 5. We are trying to identify ways to make U.S. food aid programs more 
effective and to stretch our dollar further to meet the nutritional needs of more peo- 
ple. Where are the areas where we can improve efficiencies in the system? Procure- 
ment? Transportation? In-country delivery? What specific actions have been taken 
to implement these ideas for improving efficiency? 

Answer. The Administration’s FY 2016 Budget request proposed changes to make 
U.S. food aid programs more effective and to meet the nutritional needs of more peo- 
ple. 

The proposed changes included providing authority for some local and regional 
procurement in the McGovern-Dole program, which can lead to increased sustain- 
ability and, in effect, stretch our financial investment as host countries invest in the 
school feeding projects. As mentioned previously, funding at the 2016 President’s 
Budget requested level for the Local and Regional Procurement program, authorized 
in the 2014 Farm Bill, would enable USDA to take steps to implement the com- 
plementary tool to support and increase sustainability of existing food aid programs, 
especially for the McGovern-Dole school feeding program. 

The Administration’s request for USAID’s Food for Peace program (P.L. 83-480 
Title II) is for $1.4 billion, including $270 million to be used for development pro- 
grams in combination with an additional $80 million requested in the Development 
Assistance account under USAID’s Community Development Fund, bringing the 
total funding for these types of programs to $350 million. Together, these resources 
support development food assistance programs’ efforts to address chronic food inse- 
curity in areas of recurrent crises using a multi-sectoral approach to reduce poverty 
and build resilience. The balance of the Food for Peace request, $1.13 billion, will 
be used to provide emergency food assistance in response to natural disasters and 
complex emergencies. The request also includes new authority to use up to 25 per- 
cent ($350 million) of the Food for Peace appropriation in emergencies for interven- 
tions such as local or regional procurement of agricultural commodities near crises, 
food vouchers or cash transfers. The additional flexibility makes emergency food aid 
more timely and cost effective, improving program efficiencies and performance and 
increasing the number of people assisted by about two million annually with the 
same level of resources. 

Question 6. What impact does the shipping cap have on the number of Food for 
Progress projects that FAS is able to carry out? 

Answer. The annual budget for transportation costs for FFPr programs is $40 mil- 
lion. In recent years, sequestration has reduced the FFPr budget by roughly seven 
percent. Available transportation funds have also been reduce by Congress’ elimi- 
nation of reimbursements from the Maritime Administration that partially offset 
the cost of complying with cargo preference requirements on the use of U.S.-flagged 
ships. Both of these factors negatively impact the number of Food for Progress 
projects FAS is able to carry out. In FY 2014, USDA awarded nine programs under 
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FFPr, whereas in FY 2012 (prior to sequestration and the elimination of reimburse- 
ments from the Maritime Administration), USDA awarded 18 projects. Other factors 
impacting the number of projects are varying destination costs for selected projects 
and fluctuations in shipping costs. 

Question 7. What impact has the lowering of cargo preference from 75% to 50% 
had on shipping commodities used in the Food for Progress program? 

Answer. The lowering of cargo preference from 75 percent to 50 percent for com- 
modities used in the Food for Progress (FFPr) program has had a minimal impact 
on the shipment of commodities, in large part because the amounts of commodity 
that USDA ships under FFPr is in relative terms, low in tonnage. USDA makes 
multiple year awards — to coincide with the length of the projects and the 
absorbative capacity of the market. As such, the approved commodity quantities are 
split into several shipments, which reducing the number of metric tons shipped at 
given time. Although both U.S.- and foreign-flag steamship companies submit offers 
for the entire quantity to be shipped, U.S. companies offer volume premiums. (For 
example, a U.S. -flag carrier may offer $100 per metric ton to ship 10,000 metric 
tons, but if that carrier is only awarded 50 percent, or 5,000 metric tons, the rate 
could increase to $300 per metric ton due to the volume premium.) In many in- 
stances FFPr commodities are forced to be shipped 100 percent U.S. -flag vessel be- 
cause the volume premium makes awarding 50 percent of the commodities cost pro- 
hibitive. 

Question 8. What is the process for approving a commodity for use under Food 
for Progress? How long does that process take? Please provide a list of any products 
that have been requested for approval over that past 3 years and the result of those 
applications. 

Answer. USDA and USAID have developed and implemented a “New Commodity 
and Supplier Qualification Policy” to establish a framework to identify and assess 
the suitability of new commodities or new suppliers for their utilization by USDA 
and USAID. When approached by a potential supplier, USDA and USAID discuss 
standard requirements. If USDA and USAID agree that the product is suitable for 
food aid, then USDA asks the potential supplier to submit a formal proposal. Upon 
receipt of the proposal, a Technical Evaluation Committee (TEC) is formed, com- 
prising representatives from the USAID, USDA and possible implementing part- 
ners. The TEC has 30 days to evaluate the proposal. If the TEC deems the proposal 
sufficient, then the standard documentation is developed. When the process is com- 
plete, the Food Aid Consultative Group issues a notice that the new product is avail- 
able. The process takes between 6 to 9 months to complete. 

In the past 3 years USDA and USAID have approved two new products which 
have been added to the approved commodity list. These products are fortified milled 
rice and fortified poultry-based spread, both products that tested successfully in 
USDA’s Micronutrient-Fortified Food Aid Products Pilot Program. Also, the supplier 
of a lipid-based ready-to-use supplementary food product is in the process of com- 
pleting the application to add this product to the approved commodity list. 

Question 9. We understand that FY 2015 McGovern-Dole funding allocations have 
been released. Have FY 2015 proposals for Food for Progress been approved? If so, 
please provide a list of the approved proposals. If not, please provide the reasons 
for the delay. 

Answer. 


FY 2015 Approved Proposals 


Country 

Participant 

Estimated Value 

Benin 

Technoserve 

$35,980,000 

Benin 

Partners for Development 

$15,631,458 

Dominican Repub- 

International Executive Service 

$18,948,664 

lic 

Corps 


Dominican Repub- 

National Cooperative Business As- 

$21,033,087 

lic 

sociation 


Ghana 

ACDWOCA 

$36,555,573 

Ghana 

American Soybean Association 

$20,465,000 

Honduras 

Government of Honduras 

$16,998,000 

Jordan 

Government of Jordan 

$25,100,000 


Question 10. Can you provide an update on the status of the report required by 
Section 407(f) of the Food for Peace Act that was due on April 1st? 
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Answer. The International Food Aid Report (IFAR), drafted by USDA and USAID, 
is in Administration clearance. 

Response from Thomas H. Staal, Acting Assistant Administrator, Bureau 
for Democracy, Conflict and Humanitarian Assistance, U.S. Agency for 
International Development 

Questions Submitted by Hon. K. Michael Conaway, a Representative in Congress 
from Terns 

Question 1. l.Please provide a listing by commodity of purchases through Food for 
Peace of U.S. commodities for in-kind food aid, as well as a listing by commodity 
of locally and regionally procured commodities. Please provide both of these informa- 
tion sets for the most recent 10 years that are available. 

Answer. Below are details on U.S. commodities purchased for food assistance pro- 
grams between FY 2005-2014, as well as information on commodities purchased lo- 
cally or regionally from FY 2010-2014. 





Crude De-Gummed I 60,810 I 47,485 I 23,270 
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USAID/Food for Peace Local & Regional Procurement FY 2010-PTr 2014 


Commodity 

Metric Tons (MT) 

FY2010 

FY 2011 

FY 2012 

FY2013 

FY2014 

CSB (Corn Soy Blend) 

1,344 

8,059 




CSB+ (SuperCereal) 


2,938 


548 

5,942 

CSB++ (SuperCereal Plus) 




1,208 

1,132 

High Energy Biscuits (HEB) 


2,395 

2,102 


178 

Maize 

47,388 

27,899 

50,151 

27,032 

52,148 

Millet 



3,084 

2,694 

4,131 

Lipid-based Nutrient Supplement (LNS) 



122 

337 

896 

Palmolein Oil 





85 

Pulses/Beans 

12,508 

13,639 

7,135 

13,466 

16,353 

Rice 

3,555 

5,254 

7,051 

8,295 

21,964 

Ready-to-use Therapeutic Foods (RUTF) 


977 

238 


1121 

Ready-to-use Supplementary Foods (RUSF) 



1,025 

192 

401 

Salt 




170 

617 

Sorghum 

12,396 

0 

26,125 


30,457 

Soybean Oil 




90 


Sunflower Oil 




145 


Vegetable Oil 

932 

5,862 

2,355 

55 

2,030 

Wheat Flour 

217,190 

305,114 

19,500 


1,981 

Total 

295,313 

372,137 

118,888 

54,232 

139,435 


Note: The majority of local and regional procurement for the Syria regional crisis is provided 
through monthly food baskets and is measured in terms of number of baskets vs. tonnage. There- 
for it is not included in this data set. 


Note: A sample is provided below because the content of food parcels may 
vary slightly based on the implementing partner. 

Sample of Locally & Regionally Procured Commodities in Monthly Food 
Baskets for Syria Regional Crisis FY 2010-PTr 2014 

Bulgur Wheat 

Canned Beans 

Canned Fish 

Chickpeas 

Lentils 

Pasta 

Raisins 

Rice 

Salt 

Sugar 

Sunflower Oil 
Tahini 

Tomato Paste 
Vegetable Oil 
Wheat Flour 

Syria Wheat Flour t for Bakeries Program FY 2013-FY 2014 


Fiscal Year (FY) 

Commodity 

MTf 

FY2013 

Wheat Flour 

28,147 


Dry Active Yeast 

130 

FY2014 

Wheat Flour 

23,120 


Dry Active Yeast 

29 

Total 


51,426 


t Locally and regionally procured flour 
f Metric tonnage based on planned procurement 


Question 2. Please provide detailed information on which countries are the top re- 
cipients of U.S. food aid? Also, what is the total split, across all U.S. food aid pro- 
grams, of emergency versus non-emergency food aid? 

Answer. In FY 2014, the following countries were the top recipients of Title II 
emergency food aid. Title II emergency food assistance totaled $1.0702 billion in FY 
2014. These totals do not include any International Disaster Assistance funds or 
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funds from the Bill Emerson Humanitarian Trust contributed towards emergency 
activities. 


Country 

FY 2014 Value 

Sudan 

$155 million 

South Sudan 

$138.8 million 

Ethiopia 

$135 million 

Kenya 

$86 million 

Somalia 

$78.7 million 

Afghanistan 

$65.9 million 

Chad 

$65 million 

Pakistan 

$61 million 

DEC 

$60.9 million 

Yemen 

$52.8 million 


The following countries were the top recipients of Title II non-emergency (develop- 
ment) food aid. Total Title II development food assistance in FY 2014 was $264.6 
million. These totals do not include any Community Development Funds (which are 
Development Assistance funds appropriated by the State, Foreign Operations, and 
Related Programs Appropriations Act under the Foreign Assistance Act) contributed 
towards development activities. 


Country 

FY 2014 Value 

Ethiopia 

$82.7 million 

Bangladesh 

$34.5 million 

DEC 

$29 million 

Zimbabwe 

$19.4 million 

Uganda 

$16 million 

Liberia 

$15.4 million 

Madagascar 

$11.5 million 

Sierra Leone 

$11 million 

Niger 

$10.6 million 

Burundi 

$7.5 million 


The following countries were the top recipients of Food for Progress food aid (note 
that Food for Progress is implemented by the U.S. Department for Agriculture). 


Country 

FY 2014 Value 

Guatemala 

$30,380,000 

East Africa Eegional 

$26,435,032 

Tanzania 

$19,588,775 

El Salvador 

$15,851,605 

Eepublic of Senegal 

$14,349,278 

Nicaragua 

$13,902,921 

The Philippines 

$11,970,100 


The following countries were the top recipients of McGovern-Dole school feeding 
programs (note that McGovern-Dole is implemented by the U.S. Department for Ag- 
riculture). 


Country 

FY 2014 Value 

Laos 

$26,799,831 

Burkina Faso 

$21,601,854 

Nepal 

$19,358,326 

Benin 

$19,016,535 

Bangladesh 

$16,167,145 

Nicaragua 

$12,245,078 

Eepublic of Senegal 

$11,253,142 

Guatemala 

$5,452,120 


In total, across all USAID Title II food assistance programs approximately 81 per- 
cent of the funding went towards emergency responses in FY 2014. Approximately 
19 percent went towards development (non-emergency) food assistance programs. 
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For all U.S. food aid programs funded through the Farm Bill in FY 2014 (Title 
II, McGovern-Dole and Food for Progress), 34 percent went towards development 
(non-emergency) programming, and 66 percent towards emergency responses. 

Question 3. Can you describe the process of transitioning from a Title II emer- 
gency feeding program to a Title II development program? Over time, what percent- 
age of emergency programs have been replaced with development programs? Who 
is charged with overseeing the process and how long does it usually take? 

Answer. USAID’s Office of Food for Peace (FFP) selects countries for development 
and emergency food assistance programs based on distinct sets of criteria. 

USAID/FFP responds to an emergency when one or more of the following occur: 
the U.S. Embassy declares a disaster; the United Nations issues an emergency ap- 
peal for funding; verification is made that a humanitarian need exists for external 
food assistance; and/or a request is made by local authorities for assistance because 
they do not have the capacity to respond. Additionally, USAID/FFP takes into con- 
sideration input from staff in the country or region and relies on food security anal- 
ysis from the USAID-funded Famine Early Warning Systems Network (FEWS 
NET). USAID/FFP emergency food assistance programs decline or end when the 
conditions for intervention ameliorate, are no longer present, or needs elsewhere are 
prioritized. 

For development food assistance programs, USAID/FFP weighs countries of poten- 
tial operation based on stunting, poverty and undernourishment rates, and then fur- 
ther narrows the list based on: where there has been a high humanitarian assist- 
ance caseload over the last decade; U.S. Government foreign policy priorities; poten- 
tial security and access constraints; where there might be monetization or in-kind 
distribution constraints; and the strength of the enabling environment. The high hu- 
manitarian caseload is particularly of interest when looking to establish develop- 
ment food assistance programs, as the chronic recurrence of crisis is indicative of 
the need for longer-term interventions designed to reduce the need for emergency 
assistance. 

In some countries-such as the Democratic Republic of the Congo and Ethiopia- 
USAID/FFP provides both emergency and development food assistance. However, 
the programs target different beneficiaries and are often located in different geo- 
graphic areas. 

USAID is working to better bridge the gap between emergency and development 
programs through a stronger resilience-oriented approach so communities can better 
resist, recover from, and adapt to shocks. In Ethiopia, for example, USAID sup- 
ported the Productive Safety Net Program which prevented 7.5 million chronically 
food insecure people from needing emergency food assistance in 2011 through the 
provision of seasonal food transfers in exchange for public works that advance the 
livelihoods of the community {e.g., reversing soil degradation to improve farming). 
The Productive Safety Net Program helped both improve community assets and pre- 
vented people from migrating or selling off their belongings to survive during the 
drought. 

Question 4. Who decides that a program has served its purpose or that world food 
needs have evolved and there are now other priority needs to be served? How is that 
decided, and how often is this re-evaluated? 

Answer. Emergency food assistance resources, whether from the Title II or Inter- 
national Disaster Assistance (IDA) accounts, are programmed on a contingency 
basis to meet emergent food needs throughout the year. To guide these decisions, 
USAID continuously monitors food insecurity levels globally through various tools 
and prioritizes its responses based on needs and resources. Food for Peace officers 
around the world are the first line of defense, monitoring local conditions and 
changing environments. The Famine Early Warning System Network (FEWS NET) 
allows us to compare depth and scale of food need across food insecure countries 
and predicts conditions 6 months out. In addition, the United Nations, imple- 
menting partners, and other governments also conduct annual or semi-annual as- 
sessments to determine food insecurity in many countries. 

Question 5. We hear about concerns with U.S. food aid disrupting local markets. 
Yet, the Bellmon requirements have been in place since the 1970s to ensure that 
we have done the market research necessary to ensure that we do NOT disrupt 
those markets. So, for those who argue that U.S. aid disrupts local markets, are 
they wrong? Or are U.S. Bellmon estimates incorrect? 

Answer. USAID’s food assistance is guided by a “do no harm” principle — which is 
the core of the Bellmon legislative requirement. To ensure our assistance reaches 
those in need without undermining the local private sector, USAID routinely en- 
gages an array of technical experts who specialize in understanding how the local 
markets work to guide our programming decisions. USAID also works with our part- 
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ners at USDA, technical partners such as Famine Early Warning Systems Network 
(FEWS NET), as well as ministries of agriculture and our USAID Missions around 
the world to ensure we have the highest quality information about evolving market 
conditions. 

USAID Missions are responsible for issuing Bellmon Determinations. The prepa- 
ration of the Bellmon Estimation Studies for Title II (BEST) analysis by an inde- 
pendent third party has informed Bellmon Determinations for USAID development 
food assistance programs in recent years. This analysis guides USAID decision mak- 
ing on whether in-kind commodities, monetization, or other modalities are appro- 
priate in a given development context. 

The Bellmon Determinations are an accurate reflection of current market condi- 
tions and dynamics at a specific point in time but cannot account for market 
changes over a prolonged period. In addition, in emergency settings, data informing 
a Bellmon Determination by a USAID Mission can be more limited. Evidence sug- 
gests that in-kind food aid’s damaging effects on markets can take place when: food 
arrives or is purchased at the wrong time; when food distributions are poorly tar- 
geted; and when markets are poorly integrated at the local, national and regional 
level (Barrett, 2006). While imperfect information can sometimes lead to less than 
optimal results, USAID makes every effort to avoid such market disruptions. His- 
torically, there was only one option for response-U.S. in-kind food aid-which pro- 
vided less flexibility for programmatic adjustments to best meet market conditions. 
This may also account for unintended impacts in the past, since responses could not 
evolve or quickly adapt to meet changing circumstances on the ground. 

Question 6. Should cargo preference requirements be changed? If so, how and 
why? 

Answer. At this point in time, USAID is comfortable with the current 50 percent 
cargo preference requirement for U.S. flagged vessels carrying U.S. food aid. This 
level is adequate for providing logistical flexibility to meet program demands for 
shipping food aid around the world. However, USAID is proposing changes to the 
cargo preferences regulations being updated hy the Maritime Administration that 
would ease logistical burdens and increase efficiencies, saving USAID time and 
money when using U.S. flagged vessels. These discussions are ongoing. 

Question 7. A recent GAO report states that, “Although LRP may have the added 
benefit of providing food that may be more culturally appropriate to recipients, evi- 
dence has yet to be systematically collected on LRP’s adherence to quality standards 
and product specifications, which ensure food safety and nutritional content.” How 
does USAID plan to ensure food safety on such a large scale without the legal re- 
quirements and technology that exist in the U.S. food system? 

Answer. USAID’s Food for Peace (FFP) Annual Program Statement (APS) states 
that local and regional procurement (LRP) should meet recipient country food stand- 
ards, and in their absence awardees must adhere to World Health Organization/ 
Food and Agricultural Organization Codex Alimentarius standards for food hygiene, 
to Hazard Analysis and Critical Control point (HACCP) guidelines, or International 
Standards Organization (ISO) 22000 food safety management standards. Awardees 
must contract established food safety testing and inspection services that meet ISO- 
17025 standards (similar to U.S. laboratory accreditation organizations such as the 
American Association for Laboratory Accreditation). Cereal and cereal product com- 
modities as well as locally-manufactured lipid nutritional spreads must be tested for 
aflatoxin with an upper limit of 20 parts per billion and have moisture content cer- 
tified. Organizations are referred to USAID’s Commodity Reference Guide and to the 
USDA Aflatoxin Handbook. The APS indicates that potential awardees should in- 
clude the costs of food safety assurance in their budget. 

Most countries receiving U.S. food aid already have established food safety stand- 
ards that meet international norms. USAID/FFP is part of an internal food safety 
working group along with the USAID Feed the Future Innovation Labs, looking at 
improving host country capacity to apply and monitor food safety as part of the roll- 
out of the USAID Multi-Sectoral Nutrition Strategy and the U.S. Government co- 
ordinated plan for multi-sectoral nutrition capacity building. The current multi- 
donor (Gates Foundation, World Bank, USAID) Partnership for Aflatoxin Control in 
Africa (PACA), which is working to improve food safety standards, grew out of a 
sensitization process that began only when the UN World Food Programme, USAID/ 
FFP’s largest partner, began testing for aflatoxin in grains that were being locally 
procured. PACA is leading to a much more aggressive approach to pre-harvest and 
post-harvest control of this deadly fungus-derived toxin in a number of African coun- 
tries. 

Question 8. The 2008 Farm Bill authorized a Local and Regional Procurement 
Pilot Project. The LRP program was authorized in the 2014 Farm Bill as a perma- 
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nent program, but was never funded. It seems that that there is a lack of will by 
the Appropriators to fund the USDA’s LRP program. Do you think that is because 
the program would be duplicative of those already made possible by EFSP funds? 
Given this lack of political will, how do you plan on ensuring continued support for 
food assistance programs if you succeed in moving towards increased funding for 
cash-based assistance and LRP? 

Answer. The authorizing language for the USD A Local and Regional Procurement 
(LRP) program notes that, “Preference for funding may be given to eligible entities 
that have, or are working toward, projects under the McGovern-Dole International 
Food for Education and Child Nutrition Program established under section 3107 of 
the Farm Security and Rural Investment Act of 2002 (7 U.S.C. 1736o-l).” 

While USDA’s final regulations are still pending, based on the statutory frame- 
work established in the Agricultural Act of 2014, it is expected that the USDA LRP 
Program will support development activities aimed at strengthening the trade ca- 
pacity of food-insecure developing countries and to address the causes of chronic 
food insecurity. The objectives of the USDA LRP program are expected to be to sup- 
port the consumption of locally produced food and to strengthen local value chains 
and all associated procurement activities. The initial phase of the program is ex- 
pected to focus primarily on development programs, although if a need arises, emer- 
gency programs may be approved. 

By contrast, USAlD’s Emergency Food Security Program, funded through the 
International Disaster Assistance account and authorized under the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act (FAA), is an emergency response program which takes advantage of 
USAID’s strong field presence and responds to hunger needs created by conflict and 
natural disasters. In some cases, it is implemented in countries where local and re- 
gional procurement is not appropriate. If USDA succeeds in implementing local pro- 
curement activities to complement or increase the sustainability of McGovern-Dole 
school feeding programs, such activities would not be duplicative of USAID’s EFSP 
programs or its mandate to save lives and protect livelihoods. 

U.S. Government humanitarian programs funded through the Foreign Assistance 
Account have historically had strong bipartisan support from Congress. These pro- 
grams, along with the USAID food programs supported by the Agricultural Commit- 
tees, collectively demonstrate the compassion and goodwill of the American people 
and contribute to the national security interests of the United States. We believe 
that strong bipartisan support for a food program that offers flexibility to improve 
the efficiency and effectiveness of operations while maintaining our goals of combat- 
ting global hunger and contributing to U.S. national security interests can be main- 
tained. 

Under a further reformed food assistance program, USAID will continue to pur- 
chase significant quantities of commodities and enhanced nutritional products in the 
United States. We hope that farmers, ocean carriers and other stakeholders can 
maintain pride in knowing they still play a key role and that the U.S. program is 
evolving to reflect the changed world in which we live. As food assistance is less 
than one percent of all agricultural exports from the United States, American com- 
modity groups have noted that it is indeed pride and not profit that drives their 
enthusiasm for the program. That abundance of pride should continue both for the 
role in-kind food has played in the past and the part it will play in the future. 

Question 9. In the S3Tia region where EBT-type cards are used, what controls are 
in place to ensure benefits are not misappropriated? 

Answer. In the case of the EBT-type cards used for Syrian refugees, monthly 
funds for food are deposited directly on a beneficiary’s card, which they can then 
use in designated local markets across the country to buy food. Each beneficiary has 
a unique pin code that must be entered at the point of purchase and funds are lim- 
ited to the purchase of essential food items. At each point of purchase the cashier 
compares the identification information from the e-card to the UN High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees (UNHCR-issued refugee registration identification to ensure the 
voucher is being used by the correct person. The use of biometrics, which allows 
partners to identify beneficiaries using photographs, fingerprints, or iris scans, helps 
ensure benefits are not misappropriated. The use of iris scanning is also being pi- 
loted within the Syrian regional response as a further safeguard to ensure the re- 
sources are going to the appropriate people. 

In addition, oversight has expanded to include monitoring the usage of vouchers 
through the participating banks’ electronic systems, receipt comparisons, and rec- 
onciliations to ensure receipts are accurate; regular in-person and unannounced vis- 
its to supermarkets and shops taking part in the program; a hotline for program 
participants to report problems; and periodic re-verification of beneficiaries to en- 
sure that they are still in need of food assistance and are using the cards. In in- 
stances where misuse of resources has been suspected or evident, the UN World 
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Food Programme (WFP) has taken action to remove participating shops from the 
program and recover losses. It is important to note that weaknesses have been iden- 
tified through WFP’s own monitoring systems and audit process, made public, and 
addressed. Effective monitoring systems by both partners and USAID are critical to 
reducing misuse of funds. 

USAID receives regular reporting from its implementing partners, and USAID 
staff based in Jordan and Turkey meet regularly with partners (including those in 
Lebanon). USAID staff visit shops serving the refugees and conduct refugee house 
visits and focus groups to hear first-hand how the system is working from the bene- 
ficiary perspective. USAID requires immediate reporting by partners if fraud is sus- 
pected. In Syria and beyond, USAID continues to seek ways to further assure that 
assistance is reaching intended beneficiaries, including the use of mobile phones for 
data collection and surveys and expanded use of third-party monitoring. 

Question 10. GAO reviewed 13 different grants awarded across four countries 
through the Emergency Food Security Program. After 20 grant modifications, costs 
ballooned from $91 million to $626 million, a 591 percent increase. One concern 
with cash-based assistance is the ability to contain costs. What is being done to con- 
tain those costs? 

Answer. USAID makes every effort to contain costs in individual awards and 
across the Emergency Food Security Program as a whole. The 2015 Government Ac- 
countability Office (GAO) report on International Cash Based Food Assistance re- 
viewed a sample of cash-based emergency food assistance interventions in Kenya, 
Niger, Somalia, and the Syria refugee response. From January 2012 to June 2014, 
the period studied by the GAO, the food security context in these four countries, but 
especially in the Syria response, changed dramatically. Costs grew because the num- 
ber of people in need of assistance increased rapidly, not because spending on an 
original caseload of beneficiaries grew. 

Today, largely due to conflict, more people are displaced than at any time since 
World War II. Refugee outflows from Syria had just begun in 2012. USAID’s initial 
contribution to the UN World Food Programme’s (WFP) Syria Refugee operation 
was just $8 million and targeted 120,000 refugees. By 2014, the same operation was 
targeting over 2.6 million refugees. "This operation was modified eight times during 
the period reviewed by the GAO. The voucher based program for food assistance ex- 
panded to meet growing numbers of people in need, and the modifications allowed 
WFP to rapidly scale-up operations as millions of highly vulnerable people fled con- 
flict in Syria. As the numbers of people in need of assistance grew, WFP improved 
targeting and took other efficiency-related measures that reduced the overall pro- 
gram costs by 25 percent in 2014. 

Cash-based food assistance in Kenya and Niger remained stable across the GAO 
review period, allowing beneficiaries to buy food in local markets in the areas where 
markets remained functional. Modifications of awards in these countries allowed ac- 
tivities to be extended because assessments revealed persistent drought situations 
and continued high levels of need. Cash-based programming in Somalia in 2012 was 
necessary to prevent famine in an operating environment where in-kind food assist- 
ance was not feasible. Modifications to cash-based assistance awards in Somalia 
were likewise to support beneficiaries due to a prolonged need and recovery period 
that lasted beyond the life of the original awards. 

USAID closely examines the budget of every application before any program is ap- 
proved or modified. The process for award modifications was clarified by USAID’s 
Office of Food for Peace (FFP) as a result of a related GAO recommendation. It is 
now clearly articulated in the FFP Annual Program Statement guidance. Awardees 
are also required to submit quarterly financial and programmatic reports, allowing 
USAID staff to monitor spending as well as program progress. USAID staff also 
work closely with implementing partners to improve targeting, leverage economies 
of scale, and reduce operational costs as much as possible. This is true for both in 
kind and cash based food assistance. 

Question 11. Much of USAID’s spending on the Emergency Food Security Food 
Program (EFSP) has been in assisting Syrian refugees. GAO reports that as of Sep- 
tember 2013, 2.554 million people were receiving assistance. As of September 
2014 — the last period included in their report — GAO reports that 2.554 million con- 
tinue to receive assistance. What procedures does USAID have in place for 
transitioning individuals off of cash assistance? 

Answer. As UN Secretary General Ban Ki Moon recently observed, humanitarian 
aid is becoming increasingly prolonged because the disasters generating the need for 
it have become protracted. 'This is true of relief operations responding to conflicts 
in Africa and the Middle East, as well as for those established to address recurrent 
or long-term natural disasters like drought. The S 3 Tian refugee caseload has re- 
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mained high as conditions have not improved inside Syria, and because many refu- 
gees left Syria without resources or depleted what resources they had while living 
in exile for many years. Most are not legally allowed to work in their refugee- 
hosting countries, thereby limiting their access to additional income. Street begging 
and early child marriage are among the ways that families are coping with lack of 
income. The migrant crisis now unfolding in Europe is also a reflection of the acute 
needs of the Syrians and other conflict-affected populations. 

The UN makes a determination as to when refugee assistance ends, including 
food assistance, whether it be delivered through a cash transfer, food voucher or in- 
kind food aid (note: in FY 2014 only four percent of USAID’s total food assistance 
was provided as a cash transfer for food). Programs close when people can return 
home, are integrated into the host community, or are resettled in another country. 
The United States does not make this determination, although it does decide when 
and how much to support food assistance for refugee populations based on a variety 
of factors, including global requirements and assessed level of vulnerability of the 
refugee populations being supported. 

Because more people are now displaced than at any time since World War II, and 
because crises are becoming increasingly protracted, food assistance resources are 
insufficient to meet global need. The United States, in cooperation with the UN and 
other donors, are looking to improve registration systems, refine vulnerability tar- 
geting, and identify other efficiencies to assure the neediest are served. 

Other disaster affected groups that are non-refugee populations are transitioned 
off of food assistance-be it with in-kind aid, food vouchers or cash transfers-based 
on the pace of recovery. For example, USAID food assistance to victims of the 2013 
Philippines typhoon ended within 1 year. Responses to floods are likewise usually 
short-term. Level of need and pace of recovery are assessed through regular field 
assessments by USAID staff, the UN, non-governmental organizations and the af- 
fected host nation, as well as through independent analysis such as the Famine 
Early Warning Systems Network (FEWS NET). 

Question 12. In your written testimony you mention savings of “$21 million” as 
a result of the changes in the 2014 Farm Bill by allowing more flexibility. How does 
cash flexibility in Food for Peace actually save money and allow you to reach more 
people? What metrics are used to estimate these figures? How do you know how 
many people would have been served with the equivalent amount of in-kind food 
aid to make these comparisons? 

Answer. Cash flexibility can be used to save the U.S. Government money in sev- 
eral ways. The first is monetization replacement. The monetization process involves 
buying food commodities on the U.S. market, shipping them overseas, and then re- 
couping a portion of the procurement and shipping costs through sale of the com- 
modities on markets in developing countries. For every dollar spent to buy, ship, 
and sell the food, the U.S. only recovers about 75ti, thus losing money in the process. 
Implementing partners then use the proceeds of the sales to fund development food 
assistance activities. When USAID provided funds directly to partners to implement 
programs rather than asking them to monetize food, it eliminated the process of 
selling commodities for less than it cost the government to buy and transport them. 
The project budgets could then be revised downward to include only the amount of 
money that would have been generated by monetization. The $21 million figure in 
the written testimony in part reflects the difference between the development pro- 
grams’ budgets with food and the related costs of a monetization process and their 
revised budgets without monetization. 

The second way that flexible funding is used to generate savings is by enabling 
additional options for emergency response. When USAID’s Office of Food for Peace 
(FFP) receives applications under the Emergency Food Assistance Annual Program 
Statement, applicants are expected to provide justification of cost efficiency relative 
to Title II in-kind food assistance. Applicants can download a commodity calculator 
worksheet from the USAID website which is updated quarterly with U.S. commodity 
price estimates provided by USDA and ocean freight estimates provided by the 
USAID Office of Acquisition and Assistance. Implementing partners who want to 
procure food commodities on local or regional markets must identify the current 
market price in the locations in which they would like to procure, and then they 
can use the commodity calculator to generate an estimate of the cost to procure and 
transport the same or nearest substitutable commodities available in the United 
States. This process helps USAID decision-makers objectively compare and evaluate 
the amount of food that can be procured (and consequently the number of people 
who can be fed) with a finite amount of resources through local and regional pro- 
curement and Title II U.S. procurement respectively. 

For cash and voucher programs, USAID relies on a minimum expenditure basket 
(MEB) developed by implementing agencies in the field, which identifies the cost of 
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basic food and non-food items needed for survival in a specific geographic area. Once 
the Agency receives information from its partners or the Famine Early Warning 
Systems Network (FEWS NET) or both about the cost of the food component of that 
minimum expenditure basket on the local market, the Agency can compare that cost 
to the nearest equivalent ration of foods from the United States in order to deter- 
mine whether there opportunities to achieve cost efficiencies. If the Agency can pro- 
vide the same level of assistance to do the same kind of intervention in the same 
country at a lower cost per person than it would cost to use Title II in kind re- 
sources, this can help the Agency reach as many people as possible within the same 
budget. 

Question 13. There has been a long-running debate on the balance between in- 
kind and cash-based assistance for as long as Food for Peace has been in existence. 
An interesting statement was made by the then-acting Assistant Administrator of 
USAID before the then-Subcommittee on Rural Development, Research, Bio- 
technology, and Foreign Agriculture back during the 2012 Farm Bill audit hearings. 
Ms. Lindborg explained how commodities from pre-positioned warehouses were used 
to quickly meet the needs of the flood survivors in Pakistan and, similarly, how pre- 
positioned stocks of food aid from Texas were delivered to earthquake survivors in 
Haiti within 1 day. We constantly hear about 2 or 3 month lag times in moving 
commodities as justification for moving away from in-kind aid to cash-based assist- 
ance. Does pre-positioning solve a lot of these problems? In your response, please 
provide an overview of current prepositioning efforts including locations where aid 
is being prepositioned. 

Answer. Prepositioning has been incredibly useful in improving USAID’s response 
time to emergencies by storing food strategically around the world so that it can 
be deployed more easily in times of crisis. However, maintaining secure, safe ware- 
houses for food around the world is very expensive, so USAID limits its number of 
prepositioning warehouses to key locations closest to regions where there are recur- 
rent crises. 

Prepositioning does not eliminate shipping expenses to the various programming 
sites, and there are additional costs incurred when prepositioned food has to be 
moved again from warehouse to the crisis location. A recent study completed by 
USAID indicates that costs were 31 percent higher for delivering prepositioned com- 
modities due to warehousing and second-leg ocean freight costs as compared to com- 
modities delivered directly from the United States. We also do not want to unneces- 
sarily subject larger volumes of commodities to the risk of spoilage or damage dur- 
ing warehousing. As certain commodities age faster than others, USAID is limited 
in the types of commodities that it can effectively store. 

There is typically one domestic prepositioning site in the Gulf region, one in East 
Africa, one in Southern Africa and one in Asia. Additional sites may be added in 
West Africa and Central/East Africa as well. In combination, the warehouses can 
store approximately 100,000 MT of commodities. USAID generally maintains rotat- 
ing stocks of up to 50,000 MT of commodities at any given time. USAID stocks the 
most commonly used commodities so that when an unanticipated emergency strikes, 
a complete ration basket appropriate for most countries can be provided quickly. 

Critically, prepositioning also does not change the fact that in some cases, like 
Syria, due to security concerns or other constraints, U.S. commodities are just not 
the most appropriate tool. In other cases, purchasing food locally and regionally will 
still be more cost effective and reach the crisis in a shorter time frame than 
prepositioned food. There are other interventions that USAID and other inter- 
national donors can now use to refine and improve our response. 

Question 14. In a recent GAO report on USAID cash assistance, GAO found that 
although USAID requires partners to monitor market conditions which may trigger 
award modifications, USAID does not provide guidance on how and when to respond 
to changing market conditions. This ability to respond to changing conditions is one 
of the stated reasons for going to cash-based assistance. What is USAID doing about 
this? 

Answer. USAID’s emergency food assistance programs operate in complex market 
environments, often suffering from price shocks due to natural disaster or conflict. 
The 2015 Government Accountability Office (GAO) report on International Cash 
Based Food Assistance noted that implementing partners are required to monitor 
food prices and often build a response to food price fluctuations into program design. 
USAID staff review implementing partners’ price monitoring submissions and will 
discuss changes in market conditions and recommend adjustments to programming, 
as necessary. USAID staff also rely on the Famine Early Warning Systems Network 
(FEWS NET) price and food availability data, which has grown increasingly sophis- 
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ticated in recent years, to triangulate information. Determining when and how to 
shift programming is highly context specific, as the case studies in the report show. 

USAID has entered into an agreement with the Cash and Learning Partnership 
(CaLP) to support shared learning. CaLP will also support USAID’s markets team 
as they develop guidance for implementing partners on appropriate adjustments to 
adapt food assistance programming in response to changing market conditions. 
Sharing learning from implementing partners in varied and dynamic operating envi- 
ronments will allow both implementing organizations and USAID to make better, 
more evidence-based programming decisions. 

Question 15. GAO reports that USAID’s “country-based assessments ... do not 
address financial vulnerabilities that may affect cash-based food assistance projects, 
such as counterfeiting, diversion, and losses.” Why is this the case, and what is 
USAID doing about it? 

Answer. USAID takes its oversight role extremely seriously and has very low loss 
rates on both in-kind and cash based assistance. In its numerous reviews of 
USAID’s food assistance programs, the Government Accountability Office has found 
very few irregularities. Even so, based on GAO recommendations, in the Food for 
Peace Annual Program Statement (APS) for 2015, USAID included tougher guide- 
lines relating to this issue. For cash transfers and food voucher proposals, appli- 
cants provide information on the proposed distribution modality and frequency of 
distribution. The guidance asks partners to “provide an assessment of risk of fraud 
or diversion and controls in place to prevent any diversion of cash, counterfeiting 
of food vouchers and diversion of food voucher reimbursement of funds.” The guid- 
ance encourages partners to include a separate annex on this information relating 
to risk assessment and controls, as annexes are not subject to a page number limit 
and allow for thorough presentation of the approach. USAID is also expanding 
training for USAID and implementing partner staff on managing and monitoring 
cash-based programming. 

Post distribution monitoring by USAID and partners can identify problems if tar- 
geted beneficiaries are not receiving the intended support. Post distribution moni- 
toring can happen in a variety of ways including household visits, hotlines that 
allow beneficiaries to register complaints, and spot checks on merchants and mar- 
kets involved in the program. Proper targeting to assure that the truly vulnerable 
are receiving aid is also important, as they are least likely to try to en-cash in-kind 
food or vouchers for other items. Data shows that poor households in countries 
where USAID works spend the majority of their income on food. 

There are a variety of controls that mitigate fraud and provide oversight in cash- 
based food assistance programs. In the Syria refugee program, oversight has ex- 
panded to include monitoring the use of vouchers through the participating banks’ 
electronic systems; receipt comparisons and reconciliations to ensure receipts are ac- 
curate; regular in-person and unannounced visits to supermarkets and shops taking 
part in the program; a hotline for program participants to report any problems; and 
periodic re-verification of beneficiaries to ensure they are still in need of food assist- 
ance and still using the cards. The UN World Food Programme will soon begin 
using iris scan technology at points of sale as a further safeguard. 

In other places, cash transfers are usually distributed at a bank or other financial 
institution so resources will be secure until they are transferred. Vouchers, if not 
electronic, often have holograms, watermarks or serial numbers to prevent fraud 
and in some cases, the vouchers are printed on a different color of paper each 
month, so they cannot be copied and have limited redemption periods. Vouchers 
allow us to track exactly what foods are purchased. Biometric identification systems 
are also an important tool, allowing partners to identify beneficiaries using photo- 
graphs, fingerprints, or iris scans. In some instances where access to beneficiary 
populations is not possible, USAID has been making increasing use of third party 
monitors to provide up to date information on food assistance programs. 

Question 16. Whether it is in the President’s budget submission or any variety of 
materials provided by USAID, you have advocated for additional cash-based aid. 
Yet, in the cash-based assistance you already provide, GAO recently noted that 
“USAID relies on its implementing partners to oversee and ensure the financial in- 
tegrity of cash-based assistance . . . [but] does not provide its partners with essen- 
tial operation policy guidance on how they should conduct financial oversight . . . 
[and] several instances of malfeasances have already surfaced in this program.” 
How is USAID addressing those issues? 

Answer. USAID implements both in-kind and cash-based emergency food assist- 
ance programs in extremely challenging operating environments and will continue 
to do so in order to provide life-saving food to populations in need around the world. 
One modality is not inherently riskier than another, and USAID and its imple- 
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meriting partners use past performance, risk analysis, market indicators, and food 
security analyses to make informed decisions regarding what food assistance modal- 
ity is most appropriate for a particular emergency context. All USAID programs, in- 
cluding those funded through the Office of Food for Peace, expect partners to con- 
duct financial oversight over their activities and comply with audit requirements set 
forth in 2 CFR 200 as well as meet the standards outlined in USAID’s Automated 
Directive System (ADS) 303.3.9 and Procurement Executive Bulletin 2005-12. 

The Government Accountability Office’s (GAO) recent report on International 
Cash-Based Food Assistance did note several instances where implementing part- 
ners — through their existing monitoring and risk mitigation efforts — identified lim- 
ited instances of diversion or loss during the transfer process and subsequently were 
able to correct the factors that led to these losses and strengthen controls in the 
program. It is important to note that the GAO did not uncover any previously unre- 
ported or unaddressed fraud, misuse, or diversion of resources in cash-based food 
assistance programming. 

As part of continual efforts to improve the effectiveness and efficiency of cash- 
based food assistance, USAID has entered into an agreement with the Cash and 
Learning Partnership (CaLP) to build the knowledge, skills, and practice of cash- 
based food assistance for both USAID staff and implementing partners. A compo- 
nent of this award is to engage in the development and dissemination of policy and 
guidance relating to cash-based food assistance. These activities complement exist- 
ing knowledge-sharing and training for in-kind food assistance facilitated through 
the Technical and Operational Program Support (TOPS) program; both initiatives 
allow implementing partners to build the knowledge base and reduce the risks in- 
herent in providing food assistance in high-risk emergency situations. 

Question 17. The 2014 Farm Bill increased the percentage allocation of funds 
available for Sec. 202(e) from 13 percent to 20 percent. As described in law, these 
funds can now be used for a variety of purposes beyond administrative costs. Can 
you explain how much flexibility was gained through these changes in the 2014 
Farm Bill? What specific activities are you currently using those additional Sec. 
202(e) funds for? How, if at all, has the increase in Sec. 202(e) funds changed the 
use of monetization? 

Answer. The 2014 Farm Bill increased USAID funding for Section 202(e) from 13 
to 20 percent and expanded the funding purposes beyond administrative costs. In 
FY 2014, the increase meant approximately $100 million in additional flexibility for 
Food for Peace. The expenses covered with the base 13 percent remained relatively 
the same, and USAID has used the additional seven percent for purposes outlined 
in the legislation: to implement development activities (and thereby allow USAID 
to reduce monetization or the sale of food overseas to fund development projects) 
and to enhance ongoing Title II food programs. USAID has enhanced programs in 
a variety of ways including supplementing Title II in-kind food with locally or re- 
gionally procured food or with cash transfers or food vouchers. 

USAID saved $21 million by ending monetization in all but one of its 19 develop- 
ment program countries. On average, the Office of Food for Peace lost 250 on the 
dollar in every monetization transaction. That is, the funds for development gen- 
erated by the sale of the food was on average 25 percent less than what it cost the 
U.S. to buy, ship and sell the food abroad. By providing money directly to partners 
rather than selling food to generate development dollars, the U.S. saved $21 million. 
These savings were reinvested in food assistance programs. 

USAID enhanced Title II programs with Section 202(e) funds by providing criti- 
cally needed locally or regionally procured in-kind food when it was needed most. 
For example, when food needs were greater than expected in Malawi, USAID com- 
plemented its large in-kind U.S. food assistance basket with some additional region- 
ally-procured food to allow for more beneficiaries to be served. This food was both 
timely and 26 percent less costly than the Title II equivalent, generating $1.5 mil- 
lion savings for the program. 

USAID has also used Section 202(e) resources to support food insecure bene- 
ficiaries with food voucher or cash transfer programs where markets are working. 
This has enabled USAID to prioritize Title II in-kind aid for nutrition interventions 
or where markets were less functional. Drought-affected Haitians and Ethiopians 
have benefited from these approaches. 

In addition, USAID has used Section 202(e) funding to pay the modest costs of 
tools and other supplies for community-based asset building programs. In food-for- 
asset programs, communities are paid in food for implementing public works activi- 
ties that mitigate the impact of drought or other shocks on the community. 

In FY 2014, USAID used the over $100 million of enhanced Section 202(e) funding 
in the following countries and territories: Burkina Faso, Burundi, Central African 
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Republic, Cote d’Ivoire, Ethiopia, Haiti, Kenya, Liberia, Malawi, Niger, Sierra 
Leone, Somalia, South Sudan, the West Bank and Gaza, Yemen, and Zimbabwe. 

USAID will continue to document and report to Congress how programming is 
evolving as a result of changes in the 2014 Farm Bill. 

Question 18. One of the adjustments in the farm bill is a requirement that be- 
tween 20 and 30 percent (and at least $350 million) of Food for Peace Title II funds 
be used for non-emergency development. As you know, this fund is known as the 
safebox. Is USAID counting Community Development Funds toward safebox funding 
levels in order to meet the minimum requirements? From which accounts do Com- 
munity Development Funds originate? 

Answer. USAlD is not utilizing Community Development Funds (CDF) to meet 
the safe box funding level required by the Food for Peace Act. In 2014, FFP exer- 
cised the emergency notwithstanding authority in section 202(a) of the FFP Act to 
allow it to not meet the safe-box requirement in order to respond to urgent and un- 
precedented emergency food aid needs around the world. At no time has FFP uti- 
lized non-Title II funding to meet the statutory requirement found in the FFP Act. 

While in 2014 FFP’s exercise of notwithstanding authority enabled it to fund the 
safe box at an amount less than required by the FFP Act, the Agency recognized 
the important objectives of the non-emergency food assistance program. As such, 
USAID relied on its independent authority in section 103 of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961 (FAA), and utilizing Development Assistance (DA) funding provided by 
the Department of State, Foreign Operations and Related Programs Appropriations 
Act, supported activities that furthered these same objectives. The DA funds used 
for these purposes are made available to USAID’s Bureau for Food Security (BFS), 
and a portion is then programmed by FFP on behalf of BFS. Both offices refer to 
these DA funds as “Community Development Funds.” 

CDF may support all activities normally funded with monetization of FFP Title 
II nonemergency funding, as well as those carried out pursuant to section 202(e) of 
the FFP Act. CDF resources are provided to partners eligible for FFP Title II fund- 
ing and are targeted to vulnerable communities in areas with high concentrations 
of chronic hunger, helping to bridge humanitarian and development objectives 
through expanded support for productive safety nets, livelihood diversification, 
microfinance and savings, and other programs that reduce vulnerability to produc- 
tion, income, and market disruptions. FFP follows the Congressional direction em- 
bodied in section 103(f) of the FAA to link programming of Title II and CDF grants 
to assist developing countries enhance their national food security and achieve the 
broader development goals of the FAA. 

USAID has previously sought express statutory authority to count a specified 
amount of DA funding toward meeting the nonemergency requirement. Were such 
legislation to be enacted, in years in which FFP could not meet the non-emergency 
funding level with FFP Title II funds, FFP would not have to rely on the use of 
notwithstanding authority but, instead, could use DA to meet any shortfall. 

Question 19. Do you think the safebox strikes the appropriate balance in funding 
between emergency and non-emergency assistance? 

Answer. USAID prioritizes meeting the non-emergency safe box level each year. 
Non-emergency (development) food assistance programs are a foundational compo- 
nent of USAID’s work on resilience and key to addressing the underlying causes of 
chronic hunger and poverty. However, USAID/Food for Peace resources are 
stretched each year to adequately respond to new and ongoing crises around the 
world. Since non-emergency programs are funded out of the Food for Peace appro- 
priation, robust funding for Food for Peace overall is critical to ensure both emer- 
gency and non-emergency needs are adequately met. 

Question 20. How does the Administrator’s ability to waive the minimum tonnage 
requirements for non-emergency aid effect the required minimum funding for non- 
emergency food aid within the safebox? 

Answer. Section 204 of the Food for Peace Act sets a minimum requirement for 
non-emergency programming of not less than 1,875,000 MT. The average cost per 
metric ton in FY 2014 was $1,273. Therefore, purchasing and programming 
1,875,000 MT for development food assistance programs would require a develop- 
ment program budget of nearly $2.4 billion — $1 billon more than recent Title II ap- 
propriations for development and emergency food assistance combined. 

The Administrator’s ability to waive the minimum tonnage requirements does not 
have any impact on USAID’s ability to meet the required funding levels for non- 
emergency food aid. Rather, waiving the requirement allows USAID to focus pro- 
gramming the safebox funding levels for development food assistance toward activi- 
ties that tackle chronic under nutrition and help the most vulnerable break the 
cycle of poverty and hunger through agriculture and livelihoods support, rather than 
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simply distributing commodities. Evidence shows that such development interven- 
tions, which improve beneficiary access and utilization of food, are needed to ad- 
dress the underlying causes of food insecurity. 

Question 21. Please provide specific examples of projects that are being counted 
towards the safebox minimum. 

Answer. USAID currently has development food assistance projects in 15 coun- 
tries; a few of those examples are below. In each case, conditional Title II food ra- 
tions are provided to mothers in exchange for their participation in nutrition classes 
and weight monitoring of their children. USAID often provides conditional rations 
to farmers in exchange for their participation in farmer field schools and to commu- 
nity members for participation in public works programs that build community as- 
sets and reinforce the resilience of communities to withstand future shocks. 

• Guatemala: Three USAID/Food for Peace (FFP) partners work on a variety of 
development activities in Guatemala. These programs address chronic malnutri- 
tion in children and pregnant and lactating women, improve and diversify agri- 
cultural production, generate micro-enterprise activities, and improve water and 
sanitation issues. 

Under one project, Guatemalan mothers learn to build home gardens filled with 
chard, spinach, carrots and other crops, and practice improved health and nutri- 
tional behavior to ensure their children will grow up healthy and strong. Before 
the project, mothers throughout the community had struggled to grow many 
crops and mainly spent their money on staple rice foods. Since the project 
began, mothers have seen significant improvements in their home gardens, in- 
cluding increased access to nutritious foods and improved soil conservation. The 
program, which runs from 2012 to 2018, aims to sustainably improve food secu- 
rity for approximately 23,500 rural families living in poverty in San Marcos and 
Totonicapan. 

• Bangladesh: Three USAID/FFP partners implemented multi-year development 
projects which ended in 2015. The projects were designed to improve agri- 
culture, livelihoods, maternal and child health, disaster risk reduction and com- 
munity resilience, climate change and adaptation, and women’s empowerment 
in multiple regions throughout the country. 

As a specific example from Bangladesh in FFP’s recent publication, “Voices from 
the Field,” highlighted the story of Harun and Bina Majhy, who have co-man- 
aged a fishing business in rural Bangladesh for years. To take their small-scale 
operation to a commercial level, the couple needed training and equipment. Be- 
fore training from USAID, Bina earned the equivalent of about $90 every 
month. Using her newfound skills, she now brings in about $129 per month 
through her family’s business. Equally important, she plays a vital role as a 
service provider, acting as a local facilitator for other aspiring women aqua- 
culture entrepreneurs and providing quality fingerlings to her community. Her 
husband Harun also benefited from Food for Peace’s partnership with Feed the 
Future (FTF). He received FTF training on fish hatchery management. As a 
couple, the Majhys could begin producing even higher quality fingerlings at a 
larger scale. USAID trainings on nursery management and fingerling produc- 
tion benefited more than 34,000 households and 150 commercial fish farms over 
the course of the project. 

• Niger: USAID/FFP supports three integrated development food assistance pro- 
grams to reduce food insecurity and malnutrition and improve community resil- 
ience among rural households in the Maradi and Zinder regions of Niger. The 
programs target over 500,000 individuals and aim to promote positive behavior 
change in nutrition, health, hygiene, sanitation, and agriculture, as well as di- 
versify livelihoods through livestock, savings and lending, and literacy activi- 
ties. 

In Niger, it is common for girls to get married as young as 14 years old and 
miss out on the opportunity to attend school and learn essential life skills such 
as good health and nutrition practices. Through one of the projects, more than 
2,400 adolescent girls in the Maradi and Zinder regions are learning proper 
health and nutrition practices through an activity called “safe spaces”. In safe 
spaces, adolescent girls meet regularly to discuss early marriage, nutrition and 
livelihood practices, and are taught by female mentors selected by their commu- 
nities as positive role models. The safe spaces activity is improving educational 
prospects and livelihoods among girls by helping them gain the confidence to 
advocate for themselves and work toward a more positive future, which in turn 
makes them more food secure. 
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• Malawi: Through a consortium of non-governmental organizations, a develop- 
ment food assistance project that ended in 2014 targeted close to 230,000 food- 
insecure households. The program specifically targeted the most vulnerable in 
eight districts in southern Malawi, including children under the age of five, 
pregnant and lactating women, orphans and vulnerable children, people living 
with HIV, and chronically ill people. 

Activities included agricultural and small business development, village savings 
and loan projects, community health outreach, and safety net food rations for 
vulnerable households. To challenge the notion that the poorest individuals 
can’t help themselves out of hunger and poverty, this program helped commu- 
nities establish Village Savings and Loan (VSL) groups, a group of people who 
save together and take small loans from those savings. VSL groups in Malawi 
have succeeded in helping people build a better life for themselves and their 
families. While the consortium initially designed the VSL groups only for 
USAID program beneficiaries, in 2011 it began allowing non-beneficiaries in the 
communities to join. Today, an estimated 15 percent of VSL members are not 
directly affiliated with the program. 

Across all VSL groups started by consortium partners, members have saved a 
cumulative total of $1.6 million since 2010, growing from the initial 696 groups 
to 7,400 groups today, or more than 92,710 Malawians — 65,470 women and 
27,240 men — saving on a regular basis. 

Question 22. How often does the Food Aid Consultative Group meet, and how is 
the input from the meetings utilized? When was the group last consulted in advance 
of the issuance of regulations or guidelines to implement Title II of the Food for 
Peace Act? Was the group consulted prior to the issuance of the latest Sec. 202(e) 
guidelines? 

Answer. Convened by USAID and USDA, the Food Aid Consultative Group 
(FACG) holds semi-annual meetings in the spring and fall. An Executive Committee 
made up of representatives from food assistance stakeholders — including commodity 
suppliers, maritime industry, private voluntary organizations, the Maritime Admin- 
istration, USDA and USAID — gather agenda items for discussion ahead of each 
semi-annual meeting. Meetings consist of a plenary session for all members and 
multiple, voluntary break-out sessions built around specific issues facing the food 
assistance community. Feedback from the semi-annual meetings is recorded and 
compiled for use in creating guidance for upcoming projects. 

In addition to in-person meetings, USAID and USDA both use the FACG email 
listserv extensively to solicit feedback on related policy and guidance. For example, 
USAID shares all Food for Peace Information Bulletins (FFPIBs) through the FACG 
listserv to communicate announcements of or modifications to Food for Peace poli- 
cies. As required by Sec. 205(d), any new FFPIB must undergo a 45 day comment 
period by the FACG, after which a final version of the new FFPIB will be issued 
on USAID’s website. USAID shared the FFPIB related to the new uses of Section 
202(e) funds in this manner and issued it for comment in May 2014. USAID last 
consulted the FACG group in August 2015 in advance of issuance of new guidance 
on FY 2015 annual results reports submissions. The group was asked to comment 
on this draft guidance. 

The FACG is integrated into the process of creating guidance for all food assist- 
ance projects. Both USAID’s Requests for Applications for development food assist- 
ance and International Food Relief Partnership projects and its Annual Program 
Statement (APS) for emergency projects are sent to FACG members for a comment 
period lasting 45 days. Questions and comments from partners are carefully consid- 
ered before updating and releasing the final version directly to FACG members. 

Question 23. GAO recently reported that with respect to the Farmer-to-Farmer 
program, implementing partners do not systematically share negative volunteer as- 
sessment information with USAID and each other. Is that the case? If so, what is 
being done about it? 

Answer. Farmer-to-Farmer volunteers have a strong track record and reputation 
for providing practical, high-quality technical assistance and training services to 
farmers and agriculture sector organizations in host countries. They are consistently 
flexible and generous with their time, go out of their way to secure significant re- 
sources for their hosts, and make their depth of expertise and technical assistance 
available both during and long after their assignments. Volunteers act as ambas- 
sadors of American culture and generosity overseas. Of the thousands of Farmer- 
to-Farmer volunteers, there have been very few instances of negative volunteer per- 
formance or behavior, despite the fact that volunteers often serve in very chal- 
lenging environments. We know of only three assignments that were terminated 
early for performance issues over the past 10 years. Sharing information on such 
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volunteers among implementing partners had been the norm, but had not been for- 
malized. 

Since the GAO Recommendation, USAID has taken actions to strengthen the ex- 
isting systems for sharing information on poor volunteer performance by: requesting 
implementing partners to immediately share any very negative volunteer experi- 
ences with USAID; issuing a memo to all implementing partners on information 
sharing relating to volunteer performance; updating the Farmer-to-Farmer volun- 
teer manual on this matter; and retaining this topic for discussion in annual imple- 
menting partner meetings. 

A meeting held on May 13, 2015 with all implementing organizations provided an 
opportunity for joint review of current and proposed procedures for sharing informa- 
tion on negative volunteer performance. Following the meeting, USAID issued a let- 
ter to all implementing organizations requiring them to inform USAID immediately 
of any negative volunteer experience and encouraged implementing partners to 
share such experiences among the other Farmer-to-Farmer implementing partners. 
All implementing partners have replied confirming their agreement to inform 
USAID immediately of any negative volunteer experience and share such experience 
with other Farmer-to-Farmer program implementing partners. New guidelines for 
reporting and sharing information on negative volunteer experience have been incor- 
porated into the Farmer-to-Farmer Program Manual. 

Question 24. USAID has delivered substantially less P.L. 83^80 commodities so 
far in fiscal year 2015 compared to prior fiscal years despite relatively static funding 
and generally lower commodity prices. According to industry information, the short- 
fall is almost 400,000 metric tons. What is the cause of this shortfall and what is 
USAID doing to increase the tonnage in the program? 

Answer. According to USAID’s projections, USAID plans to buy more than 
1,083,000 MT by the end of FY 2015. This is approximately 95,000 MT less than 
FY 2014. This lower number is due to several factors. First, USAID purchased a 
greater quantity of commodities in FY 2014 in anticipation of the need for a large 
emergency response to the crisis in South Sudan. Secondly, USAID scaled back the 
number of prepositioning sites from six to five, so, consequently, purchased less to 
go into those warehouses. Tonnage also likely decreased because USAID now only 
monetizes commodities in one country. 

USAID purchases commodities based on programming needs. The tonnage can 
fluctuate from year to year depending on the type of programming, the type of com- 
modities required, and other factors. For example, associated costs of programming 
food can grow when fuel prices are high, warehouses are in short supply in project 
areas, or security costs are high due to insecurity, which can also affect tonnage. 
Agricultural commodities shipped from the U.S. will continue to play a critical role 
in Food for Peace programming. 

Question 25. What role, if any, does USAID play in the selection and approval of 
Food for Progress and McGovern-Dole programs? 

Answer. The USDA Foreign Agricultural Service (FAS) invites USAID staff to re- 
view and comment on new McGovern-Dole and Food for Progress proposals during 
each annual proposal review cycle. Food for Peace staff in Washington and the field 
review and provide feedback on proposed activities, considering the potential for 
complementarity or overlap with existing USAID food security programs. USAID 
and USDA now have a memorandum of understanding that outlines new collabora- 
tion to create stronger synergies between the USAID Office of Education literacy 
programs and FAS McGovern-Dole programs. 

Question 26. Can you provide an update on the status of the report required by 
Section 407(f) of the Food for Peace Act that was due on April 1st? 

Answer. The International Food Assistance Report to Congress for FY 2014 is in 
final clearances at both USDA and USAID. The report is delayed because USAID 
does not get final budget actuals from the prior fiscal year completed until the 2nd 
quarter of the new fiscal year (ending March 2015). Two federal agencies are then 
required to write and clear on this report, making it consistently difficult to meet 
an April reporting deadline. USAID apologizes for this delay and makes every effort 
to get this report completed as quickly as possible. 

Questions Submitted by Hon. Bob Goodlatte, a Representative in Congress from Vir- 
ginia 

Question 1. In general, from the time that a grant is awarded by USAID’s Amer- 
ican Schools and Hospitals Abroad (ASHA) program, how long does it take for the 
funds to be released so that work on the ground can begin? 

Answer. As soon as a USAID/ASHA agreement is signed, funds can be released. 
For capital improvement and hazardous commodities projects, however, grantees 
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must perform an initial environmental examination before construction or procure- 
ment can begin. Environmental examinations typically take between one and three 
months to approve. Construction can only begin once the initial environmental ex- 
amination has heen approved by USAID. 

Question 2. A recently released GAO report indicates that USAID has invested 
over $2 billion in Haiti for reconstruction purposes. This report also cites delays in 
some of these reconstruction efforts due to “lack of staff with relevant expertise, un- 
realistic initial plans, challenges encountered with some implementing partners, and 
delayed or revised decisions from the Haitian Government.” In light of these delays 
and the investment made by the United States Government, what plans does 
USAID have to work more closely with implementing partners who have the exper- 
tise necessary to accomplish the goals of reconstruction and be sustainable in doing 
so? 

Answer. First and foremost, we welcome external audits, such as the recent GAO 
report, which captured progress to date on the projects examined, as well as some 
of the ongoing challenges we continue to face in Haiti. In addition, USAID has inter- 
nal mechanisms in place to monitor how well our programs and our implementors 
are performing. These mechanisms include portfolio reviews, field visits, results 
tracking, performance audits, independent evaluations, and cost-benefit analyses. 
These types of monitoring and evaluation practices help us as we review progress, 
plan, and make mid-course corrections. 

Due to a combination of unrealistic initial planning, inadequate staffing, and 
other unforeseen challenges, some of the initial targets are taking longer to achieve 
or will not be reached. We are constantly evaluating our performance and taking 
corrective action where obstacles are standing in the way of real results. As a result 
of this regular feedback, we have adapted our programs based on lessons learned, 
as evidenced, for example, by important changes in our shelter, ports, and energy 
investments. 

In the shelter sector, we have shifted from an original emphasis on building 
houses to a new approach that is helping Haitians huild and improve their own 
homes through access to finance and technical support, while also building the ca- 
pacity of Government of Haiti (GOH) entities to deliver better community services. 
This approach is proving to be more sustainable and cost-effective. 

In the ports sector, we redirected our assistance to rehabilitation of the existing 
port at Cap Haitian to meet the near- to medium-term demand for port services in 
the northern part of Haiti in response to a request from the GOH after our research 
showed that a new port would not be economically viable. In order to ensure sus- 
tainability, we are working with the GOH to structure a public-private partnership 
to manage port operations at Cap Haitian. 

We have also refocused our goals in the energy sector. As part of the post-earth- 
quake strategy, USAID had a program in place to help the national electric utility 
improve its operations. However, we were drsappointed with the reversal of progress 
in some instances and an overall lack of political will to carry out reforms that 
would improve efficiency and reliability of service. As a result, USAID stopped this 
program and, going forward, will not support the national utility absent concrete 
progress in achieving unambiguous targets and milestones. 

The sustainability of our programs in Haiti depends ultimately on the capacity 
of the Haitian people and their government to maintain them. Central to the USG 
strategy to enhance sustainability is shifting from the current approach of providing 
services primarily through non-Haitian intermediaries. This shift includes a greater 
focus on strengthening the capacity of state institutions to deliver sustainable, qual- 
ity service. While this approach will be a long-term endeavor, this new partnership 
model with the GOH will better ensure the sustainability of our investments over 
time. 

An example of strengthening the capacity of GOH institutions is the USAID’s 
work with the Entreprise Publique de Promotion de Logements Sociaux (EPPLS), 
the unit in charge of the country’s affordable housing program. In newly built com- 
munities, EPPLS is responsible for items such as collecting lease fees, solid waste 
management, cleaning drainage systems and maintenance of common areas. EPPLS’ 
performance is beginning to improve, with fee collection rates at one USAID-funded 
site far exceeding those at other GOH locations. In the food security sector, USAID 
is working with the U.S. Department of Agriculture to strengthen the Haitian Min- 
istry of Agriculture to strengthen polic 3 unaking, institute market information sys- 
tems, and conduct crop production and soil surveys. 

The United States is committed to supporting the long-term efforts of the Haitian 
people to build a more prosperous and secure nation. Recognizing that development 
progress in Haiti will ultimately depend upon sustainability of our investments, 
US Aid will continue to incorporate rigorous sustainability plans into our projects. 
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Question 3. What portions of the U.S.’s reconstruction investment in Haiti was al- 
located through U.S.-based organizations and through Haitian-based organizations? 

Answer. The USG has made a long-term commitment to helping Haiti recover and 
rebuild. Integral to our assistance is a strong effort to help build the capacity of 
local NGOs, businesses, and the GOH so that the country can lead its own develop- 
ment. Our ultimate goal is to help Haiti develop beyond the need for international 
assistance. 

A key part of USAID’s strategy is to improve the capacity of local Haitian institu- 
tions and organizations, while at the same time ensuring rigorous oversight of our 
assistance funds. In Fiscal Year 2014, 11 percent of all funding was directly imple- 
mented by the Haitian Government and local organizations. In addition, USAlD 
works with a significant number of local organizations through sub-grant or sub- 
contract mechanisms. From 2010 to 2014, USAID has provided more than $84 mil- 
lion to more than 500 local organizations through sub-contracts and sub-grants. 

As our strategy in Haiti has shifted from recovery to long term development and 
reconstruction, USAID has increased direct funding to local organizations. To help 
achieve this goal, USAID established a local solutions office within the Mission to 
lead this effort, released annual program statements targeting local organizations, 
and has several capacity building mechanisms designed to assist local organizations 
in complying with USAID’s reporting and accountability requirements. With these 
measures in place, USAID aims to increase direct funding to local organizations in 
the coming years. 

Questions Submitted by Hon. Eric A. “Rick” Crawford, a Representative in Congress 
from Arkansas 

Question 1. How many metric tons of rice are currently being shipped through the 
Food for Peace Title II Program? Please provide data for the last 10 years. 

Answer. The amount of rice purchased in a given year fluctuates greatly depend- 
ing on what crises emerge and the appropriate commodity for the populations being 
served. In FY 2014, USAID shipped 84,610 MT of rice through the Food for Peace 
program. From 2005 to 2015 the Office of Food for Peace purchased approximately 
1.13 million metric tons of rice in the United States, valued at approximately $576 
million. This is an average of 102,800 MT per year to support Title H food assist- 
ance programs. 

Question 2. We hear a lot about the cost of shipping in-kind food aid donations. 
In your written statement you said that the savings from eliminating shipping costs 
would translate into helping more people. But in cases of cash-based aid, that seems 
to ignore the fact that recipients are purchasing food from supermarkets and other 
sources at prices that, I would assume, include processing, shipping, and profit mar- 
gins for those supplying the food. What is the difference between in-kind and cash- 
based food aid in terms of cost per calorie consumed? 

Answer. USAID’s Office of Food for Peace provides different ration sizes, food bas- 
kets, and transfer amounts specific to the context of each emergency response. The 
goal of emergency food assistance, regardless of modality, is to help beneficiaries 
meet their daily caloric needs. A full food basket provides an adult 2,100 kilocalories 
per day, or approximately 17 kilograms of food per month. Based on the context of 
the emergency response, USAID will often provide less than a full food basket, al- 
lowing beneficiaries to supplement food assistance with other sources. Commodity, 
transportation, and operational costs also vary by operation. For example, it is more 
expensive to program food assistance in war-torn South Sudan than in Guatemala. 
When compared to U.S. procured in-kind food, local and regionally procured food in 
FY 2014 was an average of 29 percent less expensive. 

Cash and voucher programs propose cash transfer or voucher value in order to 
cover a proportion of beneficiaries’ food needs, again assuming a full food basket of 
2,100 kilocalories per day. Program beneficiaries often have the freedom to select 
a wide variety of commodities — and commodity volumes — with that transfer. Oper- 
ational costs also vary based on a number of factors, including local prices, market 
sophistication, and beneficiary targeting. 

For example, USAID supported the UN World Food Programme’s (WFP) provision 
of cash transfers and vouchers valued at $10.35 a month to vulnerable populations 
in Senegal suffering from drought, a value equivalent to the cost of a daily ration 
meeting approximately 92 percent of kilocalorie needs. Thanks to a stable political 
and economic situation, established relationships between WFP, retailers, and fi- 
nancial institutions, as well as availability of diverse nutrient-rich foods in local 
markets, this program is approximately 46 percent less expensive than a com- 
parable Title II in-kind contribution. In neighboring Mali, however, a more complex, 
conflict affected operating environment with less sophisticated retail and financial 
systems contributes to increased operating expenses for all programming, including 
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cash transfers. A non-governmental organization managed cash-for-work program 
improving levees and irrigation systems in Mali is, therefore, less cost efficient than 
the example above, at only ten percent less expensive than a comparable Title II 
in-kind contribution for a food-for-work activity in Mali. 

Questions Submitted by Hon. Dan Benishek, a Representative in Congress from 
Michigan 

Question 1. I understand that cash-based food assistance has increased to the Syr- 
ian region by 440% from 2010 to 2014, and for FY 2014, 67% of the EFSP grants 
awarded by USAID went to the S 3 Tian region. Given the ongoing political turmoil 
in the area, and the large number of refugees flooding camps (over two million), why 
is the focus on cash assistance? 

Answer. USAID provides cash transfers for food assistance only in those very spe- 
cific instances in which we believe cash transfers are the best way to meet the food 
needs of vulnerable households that have been hit by a shock. Hence, cash transfers 
represent a small fraction of our portfolio — only four percent in FY 2014. It is a 
mischaracterization to say that the focus in the Syria response is on cash assistance. 
In FY 2014, Local and Regional Procurement (LRP) constituted 49 percent of FFP’s 
overall assistance to the region. Food vouchers accounted for approximately 51 per- 
cent. Within Syria itself, 1.5 percent of the assistance in FY 2014 was voucher- 
based, and the remainder was LRP. 

However, there are some instances where responding with cash-based assistance 
makes the most sense. If it is difficult for our partners to deliver in-kind food or 
establish relationships with vendors to program food vouchers, cash may be the best 
tool to meet food needs. In these cases, we can confidently program cash when we 
know food is available in the local markets but people just do not have the cash 
to buy it. Before receiving funding for cash and voucher programs, market analysis 
is required — cash is not automatically the first choice option. USAID food assistance 
partners are required to submit information on market analysis and a monitoring 
and evaluation plan when applying for a grant from USAID. Independently, USAID 
uses FEWS NET analyses — evaluations of food assistance needs, and markets and 
trade conditions and anomalies — to inform our programming decisions. These anal- 
yses help us determine when cash is most appropriate. 

Question 2. What steps are being taken to increase oversight and reduce fraud 
in such an unstable environment? 

Answer. USAID takes its oversight role extremely seriously, and we have very low 
loss rates on both in-kind and cash-based assistance. In its reviews of USAID’s food 
assistance programs, the Government Accountability Office (GAO) has found very 
few irregularities with respect to diversion and loss. Even so, USAID has released 
tougher guidelines including on the depth of risk analysis required with regard to 
potential for fraud or misuse of funds. We are also expanding training for USAID 
and implementing partner staff on managing and monitoring cash-based program- 
ming. 

Regarding cash-based assistance, there are a variety of controls in place for over- 
sight and fraud prevention. Vouchers, if not electronic, often have holograms, water- 
marks or serial numbers to prevent fraud; in some cases, paper vouchers are a dif- 
ferent color each month so they cannot be copied and have limited redemption peri- 
ods. Vouchers allow us to track exactly what foods are purchased. Biometrics are 
also an important tool, which allow partners to identify beneficiaries using photo- 
graphs, fingerprints, or iris scans. The very limited cash transfers we use are usu- 
ally distributed at a bank or other financial institution so resources will be secure 
until they are transferred. 

For the Syrian refugee program, oversight has expanded to include monitoring the 
usage of vouchers through the participating banks’ electronic systems, receipt com- 
parisons and reconciliations to ensure receipts are accurate; regular in-person and 
unannounced visits to supermarkets and shops taking part in the program; a hotline 
for program participants to report problems and issues; and periodic re-verification 
of beneficiaries to ensure that they are still in need of food assistance and are still 
using the cards. The UN World Food Programme (WFP) will soon begin iris scan 
technology at points of sale as a further safeguard. In those instances where misuse 
of vouchers has been suspected or evident, WFP has taken swift action to remove 
participating shops from the program and to recover losses. 

Inside Syria, where in-kind food is distributed, the USAID non-governmental or- 
ganization partners are triangulating information to mitigate misuse of resources 
using a variety of means, including: GPS-tagged photos and, in some cases, videos 
to confirm delivery occurs where and to whom it should; signing for receipt by bene- 
ficiary households or bakeries; barcoding of individual food parcels with tracking to 
the household delivery level; telephone hotlines and e-mail addresses that bene- 
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ficiaries can utilize to report issues; and follow up by field monitors in person and 
by phone. Any and all losses, whether fraud or not, are reported to USAID, which 
includes notification to the Office of the Inspector General. USAID requires imme- 
diate reporting by all partners if fraud is suspected. 

For its part, USAID prioritizes placing field staff, both international and local 
staff, in countries with large food assistance programs. These in-country monitors 
are supported by a Food for Peace five-person global monitoring and evaluation 
team that provides support to staff in bilateral USAID Missions. USAID/Food for 
Peace is also increasing use of third party monitoring for locations where its staff 
cannot access project sites. 

Question 3. In an environment like Syria, how does a cash assistance program 
compare to a more traditional program that would offer food aid only? 

Answer. USAID’s Office of Food for Peace (USAID/FFP) determines the best 
means of responding to food security emergencies — whether that assistance be pro- 
vided with U.S. in-kind commodities, locally and/or regionally procured commodities, 
food vouchers, or cash transfers for food — based on the context of each individual 
humanitarian response. This decision making process is based on the timeliness for 
each modality; local market conditions; cost effectiveness; feasibility and scale; bene- 
ficiary preferences; beneficiary targeting and gender; security; and program objec- 
tives. 

In the case of the Syria crisis, analysis has led USAID/FFP to support two types 
of programming — food vouchers in the neighboring countries and an in-kind pro- 
gram inside Syria that provides locally and regionally procured (LRP) food parcels 
and flour. In FY 2014, this LRP program constituted 49 percent of USAID’s overall 
food assistance to the region. USAlD/FFP is also providing funds to WFP to support 
an electronic voucher program in five refugee hosting countries for Syrian refugees 
and to NGOs to implement very small scale voucher activities inside Syria. Food 
vouchers accounted for 51 percent of the Syria operations in FY 2014. 

In the Syria context, the voucher program is an efficient and effective way to 
reach millions of refugees across five countries, many of whom are living in cities 
and towns with functioning markets. The approach is different from in-kind aid pro- 
grams because it does not require a large logistics operation to buy, transport, ware- 
house, and distribute food which would not be feasible in this particular context Ref- 
ugees have more diversity of choice, enabling preparation of meals with more nutri- 
tious, micronutrient rich and perishable commodities. Given the availability of food 
in the surrounding countries that are hosting Syrian refugees, the food voucher pro- 
gram enables USAlD to support these local host economies and brings in other pri- 
vate actors such as to banks, and credit card companies (including American Ex- 
press and Visa). Their oversight systems allows USAID to track where purchases 
are made, and the type and quantity of foods purchased. The use of a voucher sys- 
tem is also different from an in-kind program because it reinforces and benefits local 
economies in new ways by creating demand for goods. Delivery costs are usually 
lower for such programs since the shipping, handling, storage and distribution of 
large amounts of commodities is not required. 

The program inside Syria is predominantly a commodity based program but it is 
funded through grants to UN and NGO partners. Import constraints, concerns that 
the Syrian Government could block or tamper with U.S. goods, and fears that recipi- 
ents or aid workers might face security threats if found using U.S. food has limited 
the use of U.S. commodities. Cost and appropriateness are also factors since canned 
goods and processed commodities make up part of the monthly family rations. 

Question 4. Regarding cash-based assistance in Syria, where does the food being 
purchased actually come from? What are the top two commodities that this funding 
is buying? 

Answer. In fiscal year (FY) 2014, USAID’s Office of Food for Peace provided 
$177.8 million of International Disaster Assistance (IDA) funding to the U.N. World 
Food Programme’s (WFP) emergency operation inside Syria. Funding for this oper- 
ation supports the regional procurement of commodities to provide a monthly food 
basket to conflict-affected people in Syria. The top two commodities purchased with 
USAID resources are rice and wheat flour. From 2014 through the present, WFP 
has purchased nearly 73,000 metric tons of rice from India and more than 34,000 
metric tons of wheat flour from Turkey. WFP does not implement cash transfer pro- 
grams inside Syria, and WFP has only implemented a very small food voucher pilot 
program inside Syria (less than .01% of the operation). 

USAID provided $272.5 million to WFP’s regional operation providing food vouch- 
ers to Syrian refugees in Egypt, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, and Turkey in FY 2014. Ref- 
ugees use electronic debit cards to purchase urgently needed food in local stores and 
markets, including rice, potatoes, oil, milk, meat/chicken, eggs, yoghurt, canned 
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goods and/or cheese. Given the high number of refugees, the developed market sys- 
tems in the hosting countries, and that many refugees are not situated in camp set- 
tings, an electronic voucher system is the most efficient and effective way to dis- 
tribute food assistance. 

Questions Submitted by Hon. Ralph Lee Abraham, a Representative in Congress 
from Louisiana 

Question 1. l.A November 2014 internal audit (http:! ! documents.wfp.org ! 
stellent / groups / public / documents / reports I wfp269800.pdf) of World Food Program 
operations in Syria and neighboring countries reveals significant diversion of assist- 
ance through the WFP’s cash and voucher process, which I understand is similar 
to USAID’s LRP program. The audit also found flaws in the procurement process. 
Doesn’t this internal report reveal the inherent flaw in voucher assistance over “in- 
kind” donations? As a key partner of WFP, is USAID worried that the mismanage- 
ment of cash vouchers by their partners will also expose you to the same fraud and 
abuse? Why does USAID believe the results of LRP will be any more successful in 
preventing encashment of vouchers? What specific processes will be in place to en- 
sure a transparent and systematic approach to procurement? How could USAID ef- 
fectively prevent fraud and abuse of vouchers with a substantial increase in flexi- 
bility if you and your partners can’t effectively do so with your current allotment? 

Answer. The World Food Programme (WFP) audit report makes no comparison be- 
tween voucher assistance and in-kind donations and does not demonstrate that one 
is inherently better than the other. As pointed out in the Government Account- 
ability Office and USAID Inspector General testimony before this Subcommittee in 
July 2015, the “right” modality depends on the context, and there is the potential 
for mismanagement if any modality is not carefully managed and monitored. In- 
deed, as was noted in that testimony, there are more recorded challenges to date 
relating to “in-kind” assistance. USAID takes the loss and diversion of assistance- 
no matter the modality-very seriously. The monitoring and evaluation of all pro- 
grams is a high priority. With regard to the WFP regional audit for Syria, it is nota- 
ble that WFP first detected the diversions of some of the program vouchers through 
its own monitoring system, which allowed it to take quick corrective action. The 
encashment was later noted by the internal audit, whose findings WFP made public. 
The audit, covering the period July 2013 through March of 2014, noted WFP offices 
had already “initiated a number of measures to mitigate the risk. These included in- 
creasing the number of shops and stronger monitoring.” Both the monitoring and the 
audit process implemented by the partner are the kinds of measures that identify 
misuse and allow for rapid action to address weaknesses. 

WFP and its partners conduct monthly monitoring of shops to ensure controls are 
in place and are being followed. In 2015, WFP is further enhancing monitoring ca- 
pacity by recruiting additional WFP field monitors and increasing the number of 
third-party monitoring service providers. In addition, it is instituting an “iris scan” 
procedure at point-of-sale that will validate the card-holder is indeed the refugee in- 
tended to receive the food support. 

With regard to encashment, the audit found that in some cases, households were 
making the difficult decision to feed their families less, “selling” some of their food 
to buy critical non-food items or meet other basic needs, like doctor expenses. This 
“encashment” of food assistance can also happen with in-kind food and is more often 
a reflection of the desperation of the recipients to meet household needs than any- 
thing nefarious. Over the past 17 months since the end of the period that audit cov- 
ered, WFP refined its targeting and worked with other partners to ensure that the 
value of vouchers intended for food was used in this way. 

The debit card approach used for Syrian refugees allows us to track exactly what 
foods are purchased and eliminates the need for logistics operations to buy, move, 
and warehouse food. The high risks for diversion of in-kind food are usually associ- 
ated with transportation and warehousing of the food. An electronic system avoids 
these risks and in many ways is more secure than the large-scale movement of food. 

Question 2. I understand that USAID representatives invited stakeholders from 
the agriculture community to meet with them just 1 day before the hearing and 
after what some of them described as three years of silence from the agency. During 
that particular meeting, several USAID representatives outlined a large payout 
planned for the U.S. Maritime Administration (MARAD) and part of the maritime 
industry that has so far been anything but transparent. It was indicated to the 
stakeholders that the deal will involve an annual Sec. 302(b) transfer of $95 million 
from the Title II budget to the U.S. DOT to be merged with an additional $34 mil- 
lion in transportation money to provide an additional $1.5 million per vessel for 
those participating in the Maritime Security Program (currently about 60 vessels). 
In response, the maritime industry would not oppose USAID’s requests for 45% ad- 
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ditional flexibility on top of the 20% authorized in the farm bill. Please verify 
whether this report has merit and explain why the agency has not brought the agri- 
culture industry to the table for nearly 3 years. Do you anticipate the ap’iculture 
industry would remain a vital partner in your cause if the in-kind contribution is 
decreased from 80% to 35%? And how do you plan to further engage the industry 
and attempt to garner their support for this plan? 

Answer. USAID has been engaging with the agricultural industry on increased 
flexibility in food assistance since 2013. Following the introduction of the first food 
aid reform proposal by the Administration, representatives from a variety of agricul- 
tural stakeholder groups met with former USAID Administrator Rajiv Shah to dis- 
cuss the proposal and the need for increased choice in food assistance modalities. 
Since then, food aid reform has been a recurring topic at the biannual Food Aid 
Consultative Group (FACG) meetings, to which all amcultural stakeholders are in- 
vited. Several key commodity groups also sit on the executive committee of the 
FACG and help to determine the meeting’s agenda. Additional outreach has also 
been done over the past several years to engage various agricultural groups in dis- 
cussions on food aid reform, including attending and having an information booth 
on the Food for Peace (FFP) program at the National Farmers’ Union Convention 
in 2014. 

The specific meeting in question did take place on the day before the hearing; 
however the timing was unintentional as planning for this meeting with agricultural 
stakeholders had been in process for some time and a final date was set before a 
hearing date was determined. 

During that meeting, details of a potential compromise between USAID and the 
maritime industry were shared and feedback from the agricultural groups present 
was requested. USAID asked for additional ideas from those present at the meeting 
to help further support additional food aid flexibility to meet growing and changing 
needs while also acknowledging the important role of the agricultural community 
in the FFP program. However, it is important to note that the potential compromise 
has not been finalized and no legislation has been introduced to codify any changes 
into law. 

Food aid reform efforts continue to be focused on providing USAID with enough 
flexibility to always use the right tool at the right time to respond to food insecurity 
around the world. U.S. food is a lifesaving tool that USAID will continue to need 
as part of this evolving toolbox, and we believe that our partnership with the U.S. 
agriculture community will continue to be a critical part of our life-saving efforts 
around the globe. Our hope is that U.S. farmers will see the value USAID places 
on U.S. commodities within the Food for Peace program, as well as appreciate the 
other tools available to respond to food insecurity effectively and the benefits these 
modalities can play in helping farmers in developing countries become more self-sus- 
taining. 

After meeting with agricultural community stakeholders, USAID indicated a will- 
ingness to meet again to continue a discussion on the future of food assistance. We 
welcome and look forward to ongoing engagement and partnership with agriculture 
community stakeholders. 

Question Submitted by Hon. Collin C. Peterson, a Representative in Congress from 
Minnesota 

Question. Regarding negotiations with the maritime industry, NGOs and with ag- 
riculture commodity groups about an increase in the Maritime Security Program 
(MSP) subsidy, what is their involvement and who are they? Please provide exact 
names of the organizations and when you met with them. 

Answer. Since 2013, USAID has had conversations with a broad array of stake- 
holders, including members of Congress, non-governmental organizations (NGOs), 
maritime and agriculture representatives, about enacting food aid reform to reach 
additional beneficiaries more efficiently with the same resources. Food aid reform 
conversations have also been part of USAID’s Food Aid Consultative Group meet- 
ings that occur twice a year. 

U.S. agriculture has always been and will continue to be a key partner in our ef- 
forts to feed the world’s most hungry. Representatives from the agriculture sector 
who have been engaged in recent food aid reform discussions include: 

American Farm Bureau Federation 
American Peanut Council 
American Soybean Association 
Archer Daniels Midland 
Cargill 

Global Food and Nutrition, Inc. 

National Association of Wheat Growers 
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National Com Growers Association 

National Farmers Union 

National Oilseed Processors Association 

National Potato Council 

National Sorghum Producers 

North American Millers Association 

U.S. Dry Beans Council 

U.S. Rice Producers Association 

U.S. Wheat Associates 

USA Dry Pea and Lentils Association 

USA Rice Federation 

USAID met with a number of NGOs between November 2014 and July 2015 in- 
cluding but not limited to: 

Alliance for Global Food Security representatives 
American Jewish World Service 
Bread for the World 
CARE 

Catholic Relief Services 

InterAction and affiliated member organizations 
Mercy Corps 

Modernizing Foreign Assistance Network 

ONE Campaign 

Oxfam America 

Save the Children 

World Food Program USA 

World Vision 

USAID met with a number of maritime industry and labor representatives be- 
tween January 2015 and June 2015 including but not limited to: 

American Maritime Congress 

American Maritime Officers Service 

American President Line 

Jones Walker 

K-i-L Gates 

Maersk Line Limited 

Maersk, Inc. 

Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association 

Maritime Institute for Research and Industrial Development 

Maritime Trades Department and Port Maritime Councils, AFL-CIO 

Masters, Mates, and Pilots 

Seafarers International Union 

Squire Patton Boggs 

Transportation Institute 


We look forward to continuing this partnership as we seek the right mix of tools 
to respond most effectively to humanitarian crises. As the numbers of internally dis- 
placed persons and refugees grow and global humanitarian needs outpace limited 
resources, our ability to respond appropriately and efficiently has never been more 
critical. 
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